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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: ANOTHER 
MILESTONE? 


By Dr. DAVID SNEDDEN 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE PRESIDENT’s ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
on EDUCATION 


THIS committee was appointed on Septem- 
ber 19, 1936, to report on the existing pro- 
gram of federal aid for vocational education. 
Later (April 19, 1937), the President re- 
quested the committee to consider the whole 
subject of federal relationship to state and 
local conduct of education. 

In an earlier paper in SCHOOL AND 
Socrety (December 25, 1937) the present 
writer referred to the President’s criticisms 
of certain proposals before Congress for in- 
ereased appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation. Because of his doubts, the President 
appointed this advisory committee of 18 dis- 
interested persons (to which four more were 
added later) to make a study of federally 
aided vocational education and of related 
matters of public policy. 

The work of the committee has recently 
culminated in publication by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office of a volume of 325 
pages entitled ‘‘ Vocational Education.’’ 
This book ‘‘reports the major part of the 
studies that were carried on for the com- 
mittee under its original terms of reference 
as a committee on vocational education.’’ 
The volume has been largely prepared by 
Professor John D. Russell, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, in consultation with various asso- 
ciates. ‘‘The statements and conclusions 


contained in the volume are those of the 
authors and do not necessarily conform to 
those of the committee (as reported to Con- 
gress),’’ which employed Dr. Russell. But 
‘‘the findings of these studies were con- 
sidered by the committee in formulating 
the conclusions and recommendations that 
appear in its own report.’? Hence we are 
justified in assuming that, broadly, the 
President’s Advisory Committee takes full 
responsibility for the findings of the impor- 
tant volume here considered (which is also 
designated as Staff Study No. 8). 


TOWARDS EFFICIENT AND Democratic Sys- 
TEMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


It is generally known, of course, that the 
federally aided system of vocational edu- 
cation has been evolved as a nation-wide 
attempt to provide for the less able Ameri- 
can young men and women good school-given 
vocational educations. Ideally, two funda- 
mental considerations have inspired the 
movements which have produced this system. 

First, the non-school agencies which have 
trained the competent workers of past times 
(family apprenticeships, indentured appren- 
ticeships, ‘‘pick-up’’ processes, self-educa- 
tions, ete.) are proving increasingly ill- 
adapted and wasteful for our changing 
conditions of economic production. 

Second, it is a rank violation of democratic 
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ideals for state and nation to provide excel- 
lent school-based facilities for the vocational 
training of our more able-minded and amply 
supported youth—those who can aspire to 
the professional vocations—and to deny 
corresponding opportunities to that 90 per 
cent. or more of prospective workers who 
are less well endowed. 

Henee all thoughtful American citizens 
will be greatly interested to learn whether 
the immense work of the President’s Advi- 
sory Committee may constitute another 
milestone in the evolution of comprehensive 
programs of vocational education for those 
young men and women. 

It must be remembered, as the report 
under consideration justly says, that even 
yet leading American educators and laymen 
are by no means agreed as to either the 
fundamental social philosophy or the peda- 
gogical philosophy of vocational educations 
through schools—at least, for large propor- 
tions of specialized vocations. 

There are those of us who see in the exist- 
ing situation confronting the two million 
young people of our population who each 
year must enter upon economic production, 
or, in the broad sense, vocational work, a 
sad and often tragic exemplification of the 
parable of the talents. The cruel and anti- 
democratic social situations suggested in 
that parable may be given application to the 
present American scene in vocational edu- 
cation thus: ‘‘To them that hath (superior 
brains and superior parental supports) shall 
be given (much of private or endowed 
opportunities to be amply trained for the 
higher vocations) ; but from them that hath 
not (mental qualities and family backing 
sufficient to get into the ‘clean,’ ‘intellec- 
tual’ vocations) shall be taken even that 
which they had (older opportunities for 
effective vocational training through organ- 
ized apprenticeships or under domestic 
auspices) .’’ 

To those who thus evaluate the existing 
situation the establishment and public sup- 
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port of a nation-wide system of full-compe- 
tency vocational schools, designed eventually 
to accommodate all of each annual contin- 
gent of young persons facing for the first 
time the necessity of becoming securely and 
amply self-supporting, is a public responsi- 
bility no less urgent than that earlier met 
through the development of our systems of 
publie elementary and secondary schools. 

On the other hand, large proportions, not 
only of educators, but of employers and 
employees, operating in great areas of 
American industry, are intensely skeptical 
as to both the desirability and the practica- 
bility of providing at public expense for the 
more manual vocations specialized voca- 
tional schools designed to parallel in effec- 
tiveness those now available for the higher 
professional vocations. 

In view of those uncertainties the several 
studies of the President’s committee, and 
conspicuously the monograph here reviewed, 
properly constitute much more than a sur- 
vey of the federally reimbursed program of 
vocational education and the outcomes of 
the operation of that system. They also 
give extended consideration to ‘‘the needs 
of the country for occupational preparation, 
and the manner in which those needs may 
best be met.’’ And in Chapter LX as well 
as throughout other chapters of Staff Study 
No. 8, Professor Russell and his associates 
have freely expressed their own philosophies 
of vocational education. 

Those philosophies, obviously, represent 
much more than opinions. They themselves 
derive from more basic beliefs as to the 
socially desirable and pedagogically prac- 
ticable purposes and processes of the multi- 
plying kinds of school-operated educations 
which modern civilized societies, and none 
more than America, are evolving. 


CONFUSED PHILOSOPHIES 


To this reviewer the committee’s report 
suffers acutely from the vaguenesses and 
romanticisms of much of present-day educa- 
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tional philosophizing. It is a highly aca- 
demic document in the less favorable sense 
of that term. 

In that report such abstract singular 
terms as the school, industry, agriculture, 
education, vocation, industrial society, the 
child, labor, apprenticeship, the job, and 
many others are used with much frequency, 
but only rarely with concrete analytical 
specifications, illustrative examples or real- 
istic modifiers. ‘‘Preparation for agricul- 
ture as an occupation [sic]’’ is found on 
page 207. ‘‘. . . homemaking is not a task 
[vocation?] for women alone but one in 
which the two sexes must cooperate’’ (p. 
209). 

‘*The skills of the manual trades can be 
learned only through doing’’ (p. 260)—of 
course, but ‘‘doing’’ under skilled teaching 
direction, as now in dentistry, surgery, typ- 
ing and airplane piloting—or by self- 
directed trial and error? 

‘The service of the schools [which kind ?] 
in supplying vocational education for occu- 
pations of the trade and industrial type 
should be chiefly to cultivate in the pupils 
a broad range of basic abilities [skills?] of 
value in a whole family of related occupa- 
tions’’ (p. 239). Can these be concretely 
imagined in such fields of occupations (are 
they related families?) as oil-refining, sea- 
faring, steel manufacturing, urban building, 
electric installation, concrete construction, 
the chemical industries and other similar 
areas? 

Nowhere in the report do we find either 
definitions or examples sufficiently well 
analyzed to give the reader realistic pictures, 
not only of the enormous ranges of special- 
ized vocations through which some eighty 
million of American adults now earn liveli- 
hoods for themselves and their dependents, 
but also of the extremely individual or dis- 
tinctive character of the skills and knowl- 
edges needed by workers in most of those 
vocations in order to meet present-day mar- 
ket demands. 
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What is there in common, for example, 
between the vocations of orange-grower and 
dairy-farmer? Between that of truck-driver 
and that of locomotive engineer? Between 
that of corn and hogs farmer and that of 
tobacco buyer? Between that of shoe sales- 
man and that of furniture seller? Between 
that of soft-coal miner and that of expert 
borer of oil wells? These contrasts suggest 
how entirely illusory are the still widely 
held beliefs reflected in the committee’s 
report that valuasle forms of consider- 
ably generalized vocational educations for 
‘families’? of related vocations can be 
devised. 


LEARNING ‘‘ON THE JOB”’ 


Quite correctly the authors of the report 
intend that ‘‘the term vocational education 
will be used to denote the more or less organ- 
ized preparation for occupational effective- 
ness offered by schools or by other social 
agencies. ’’ 

Further analysis based on that approach 
might proceed to consider such queries as 
these : 

How effective now are all other non-school 
social agencies in preparing workers for 
such vocations as those of hotel cook, shoe- 
black, seaman on ocean steamers, wheat 
farmer, stationary engineer in apartment 
houses, anthracite coal miner, cotton-mill 
spinner, range cattle husbandman, plasterer, 
market gardener under Imperial Valley con- 
ditions or railway brakeman ? 

It is submitted that even the crude 
analyses which mature and widely informed, 
though otherwise inexpert, observers can 
make of the above vocations as now prepared 
for, entered and practised for a series of 
years, will show: (1) Some of them can 
be fairly well ‘‘picked-up’’ (imitatively 
learned) by young persons allowed to work 
for some months as assistants to older work- 
ers. (2) Some are of such a nature that 
they admit of the conditions of organized 
apprenticeship, including, of course, a pre- 
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vailingly serious sense of responsibility on 
the parts of both learner and master. (3) 
Some are of such a nature that anything 
resembling even half-way systematized ap- 
prenticeship seems wholly impracticable. 
The present writer is convinced that 
realistic analyses of the thousand or more 
most well-developed vocations practised in 
America to-day will reveal very few, outside 
of some of the building and printing trades, 
in which efficient apprenticeship educations 
are now at all practicable. But, because of 
the very limited scopes of school-given edu- 
cations as conceived by the authors of the 
report, they pin their faiths excessively to 
the further possibilities of apprenticeship. 


THE Pusitic Hiah ScHOOL AND 
VoOcATIONAL EDUCATION 


In speaking of ‘‘vocational courses in 
schools’’ the committee’s report is far from 
clear as to what is meant by the term 
‘‘sehool.’’ Public high schools, so exten- 
sively developed throughout the United 
States during the latest half century, are 
primarily schools of general education, not- 
withstanding the wishes of large proportions 
of parents and other laymen that they 
should give some practical educations 
towards the later self-supporting work of 
their pupils. 

The two basic obstacles to genuine voca- 
tional education in high schools are these: 
First, the learners are too young. Any 
candid examination of the hundreds of 
vocations to-day centering in such fields of 
production as automobile manufacture, oil- 
mining, railroading, managerial farming, 
coal-mining, trucking, seafaring, concrete 
construction, lumbering, urban building, 
highway construction, factory operation, 
steel-making and scores of others will show 
that rarely can workers begin under 
eighteen, and more often twenty to twenty- 
three, years of age. 

Second, in any ordinary city, town or 
rural consolidated high school any hundred 
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of the boys will eventually disperse them- 
selves, not into two or three different voca- 
tions, but rather from twenty to fifty. 

But in spite of all that, it would seem from 
many utterances of the committee that in 
thinking of ‘‘ vocational education’’ and of 
‘‘vocational courses in the school,’’ they are 
thinking only of public high schools and 
not at all of specialized schools of stenogra- 
phy, carpentry, piloting, barbering, automo- 
bile repairing, dairy husbandry, floriculture, 
tractor-driving and others. 

Quite correctly they say: ‘‘A full-time 
high school should not attempt to turn out 
full-fledged craftsmen completely ready to 
step into an occupational situation’’ (p. 
216). And: ‘‘All practical observers, both 
employers and experienced workers, agree 
that a boy with a general high school educa- 
tion is a better apprentice prospect than a 
trade school boy with a smattering of a 
trade. This is naturally so’’ (p. 273). But 
has any responsible thinker ever contended 
otherwise ? 


Wuat Can BE Fut CoMPETENCY 
VocaTIONAL SCHOOLS? 


Pedagogical philosophizings about ‘‘ voca- 
tional education’”’ in general will, seemingly, 
keep us all wandering romantically within 
darkened jungles of medieval verbalisms. 

On the other hand, hardly any other well- 
bounded area of educational objectives and 
their underlying values can be more easily 
described and implemented than can one in 
which purposive and full competency train- 
ing for a definitely established vocation is 
contemplated. 

Suppose any reader of these lines were 
given an initial grant of fifty thousand 
dollars, and a pledge of annual grants of 
twenty thousand dollars, wherewith to estab- 
lish and operate what is here called a ‘‘full 
competency’’ school of dairy-farming—or 
barbering or truck-driving, or house car- 
pentry or stenography-typing or shoe-selling 
or restaurant cooking or automobile repair- 
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ing or maid-of-all-work domestic service or 
any other of hundreds of well-known voca- 
tions. 

Suppose, further, that in discharge of that 
enterprise the reader were expected to exer- 
cise organizing and administering responsi- 
bilities only—that is, that he would not be 
expected to be himself an expert in dairy- 
farming, barbering or any others of the voca- 
tions indicated. 

But in such administrative capacity, he 
would be expected to draw upon the advice 
and services of employing, employed and 
teaching experts in the particular vocation 
concerned. By and with their help he would 
locate the school, provide living and working 
quarters, determine admission requirements, 
begin construction of courses, and a curricu- 
lum, engage teachers, notify prospective 
learners and commence operations. 

Would such an undertaking seem extraor- 
dinarily difficult? Would it seem beset by 
a staggering range of unsolved, even mys- 
terious, problems? And, unless the reader 
as general manager were a hopeless peda- 
gogic romantic, would not his practical good 
sense tell him that substantially all the con- 
erete objectives of the school must be 
determined from realistic examination of 
the accomplished learnings of the scores of 
successful practitioners of that vocation to 
be found within a few miles? 

All those successful practitioners of the 
vocation must somehow and somewhere have 
learned their vocation, must they not? Of 
course if they had learned all or any 
considerable part of the skills, technical 
knowledges, morales, and other constituent 
processes of the vocation efficiently and eco- 
nomically from non-school sources which are 
still adequately functional, then it would be 
superfluous for the school to expend public 
funds in duplicating such extra-school proc- 
esses. 

But if we accept the hypothesis that exist- 
ing non-school agencies are either inefficient 
or, if efficient in the long run, are excessively 
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wasteful of the energies, time and morales 
of learners, then the accomplished learnings 
of our observed successful practitioners of 
the vocation naturally become our primary 
sources of the objectives to be set up for the 
school, with the proviso that in due time we 
shall hope still further to elevate and, per- 
haps, socialize, such practices. 


More ‘‘PHILOSOPHIES’’ OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The report discusses at least two sets of 
the beliefs and organized hypotheses which 
in effect constitute ‘‘philosophies of educa- 
tion’’ as applicable to vocational educational 
situations (pp. 10-13 and all Ch. 14). It is 
the present writer’s conviction that neither 
the two sets of theories explicitly referred to 
nor the other more obscure ones implicit 
throughout the report are at all adequate. 

His own ‘‘philosophy’’ of purposes and 
procedures for such an adequate program 
may be indicated in part by a series of 
pertinent but tentative postulates and 
hypotheses : 

(1) Social economists are generally in 
agreement that vocational educations, eco- 
nomical in processes and effective in results, 
are urgently needed on behalf of the two 
million young adults who each year enter 
upon self-sustaining work in the United 
States. 

(2) But modern processes of economic 
production have become exceedingly special- 
ized, and large proportions of the resulting 
highly specialized vocations involve highly 
mechanized processes. 

(3) Because of such specializations and 
mechanizations of the great majority of the 
thousand or more distinctive vocations now 
found in our larger commonwealths, the 
long customary processes of family and 
craft apprenticeship, as well as ‘‘pick-up’’ 
and other non-school processes of vocational 
education, have become increasingly waste- 
ful of morales, time-consuming and other- 
wise impoverished and hazardous where 
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indeed, as in many cases of craft appren- 
ticeship, they have not become hopelessly 
obsolete. 

(4) Contrary to beliefs widely held by 
professional educators and other intellec- 
tuals, the amazing advances towards spe- 
cializations and mechanizations of economic 
production especially made during the last 
century in all progressive countries have 
only rarely and in small part simplified or 
‘‘robotized’’ productive vocations, even in 
such extremely subdivided production areas 
as oil, coal and metal mining, transport, 
large-scale merchandising, mass production 
agriculture, fabric manufacture, hospitaliza- 
tion, house-building, college teaching, vehicle 
construction or other similar fields. 

This is due to the fact, patent to any 
realistic observer, that the ‘‘market’’— 
which is, of course, the aggregate of demands 
of all consumers—persistently exacts and 
rewards steadily increasing esthetic refine- 
ments, durabilities and other superiorities of 
qualities in the products—whether vege- 
tables or processed fruits, automobiles or 
bathroom equipments, shoes or men’s suits, 
illustrated magazines or cosmetics, dairy- 
products or tobaccos, heating apparatus or 
farm machinery, watches or electric lighting 
mechanisms, college teaching or newspaper 
publication, specialized medical service or 
serum cultivation—produced through such 
increasingly specialized—and gain-enhanc- 
ing—processes. 

(5) Because of the foregoing conditions 
it becomes nearly futile for philosophical, 
and especially pedagogical, thinkers to put 
forth inclusive generalizations as to either 
the specific objectives or the essential proc- 
esses of vocational education. 

(6) On the other hand, because of the 
same conditions, it becomes steadily easier 
for critical and objective thinkers and re- 
searchers to determine the needs for, the 
really functional objectives of and the prob- 
ably most efficient processes needed by one 
or several vocational schools within a given 
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state designed to serve the prospective 
entrants to any specific going vocation. 

(7) Since the major requirements for the 
successful performance of large proportions 
of modern specialized vocations consist of 
speedy and accurate manipulative and other 
bodily skills which can best be learned under 
expert tutelage, it follows that the primary 
functions of genuinely efficient training 
schools for such vocations should be to pro- 
vide material means and teaching services 
adequate for high-grade training in such 
skills—as can be seen in any school of air 
piloting to-day. 

(8) Provision for intensive and direct 
training in the skills required for specific 
vocations can in some cases be best imple- 
mented through operation of economically 
productive enterprises under complete con- 
trol of the school itself—e.g., in schools of 
barbering, floriculture, medicine, automo- 
bile repair, ete.; or in other cases by affilia- 
tion with private or public commercial 
enterprises under arrangements whereby 
training processes under full direction of 
the school staff constitute in effect extensions 
of the school into factory, mine, railway, 
school system, ship or other agency as a form 
of school-directed apprenticeship—as now in 
training of nurses, teachers, police, truck- 
drivers, seamen, dairy-workers, waiters, ete. 

(9) Full-competency schools for the great 
majority of the specialized operative (as dis- 
tinguished from managerial) vocations, 
through which are produced our vast quan- 
tities of automobiles, house furnishings, 
wool fabrics, women’s clothing, canned 
fruits, agricultural machinery, oil products, 
fruits, packed meats, lumber, tablewares, 
electrical supplies, paper pulp, illustrated 
magazines, children’s toys, watches, railroad 
transport, shoes and other similar products, 
will less and less find it useful or expedient 
to admit as full-time students young men 
and women under eighteen, and more often 
twenty, years of age. 

(10) Under such conditions, all specific 
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full competency schools must, like profes- 
sional vocational schools at present, be cen- 
trally located, commonly only one or a few 
to a state, and provided with boarding facili- 
ties. 

How will the more enlightened educators 
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and laymen of 1960 answer the query con- 
tained in the title of this paper? Will they 
not agree that up to 1939, at least, most 
movements in vocational education have 
been in little circles like those of travelers 
lost in snowstorms ? 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LIBERAL EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALISM’ 


By Dr. GEORGE W. HARTMANN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


As a profession increases in numbers and 
influence, the media of expression that re- 
cord its advance and activities tend to mul- 
tiply. In addition to books usually written 
by individual authors, weekly or monthly 
magazines (normally edited by official 
boards of regional or special-function or- 
ganizations) reflect, and in some rare cases 
seek to influence, the detailed course of pro- 
fessional activity. I propose on this occasion 
to examine the status and purposes of educa- 
tional journalism in America, and to outline 
what I conceive to be the unfulfilled obliga- 
tions of the educational press in the light of 
the most urgent needs of teachers and the 
communities they serve. 

Critical analysis of American newspapers 
and, to a lesser extent, of national periodi- 
cals has been sharply intensified in recent 
years, chiefly because of the heightened 
social consciousness of their readers. Edu- 
cational workers rightly deplore the abuse 
of the important function of providing full 
and accurate information to our citizenry 
and the deliberate creation of unenlightened 
public attitudes by quasi-monopolistic 
agencies of interpretation. William Allen 
White properly states that the making of 
newspapers has ceased to be a profession 
and become a giant industry. For many, 
if not most of these sins of the press, the 


1An address delivered before the Progressive 
Edueation Association in Detroit, on February 22. 


readers are themselves responsible, for they 
have in their own hands a simple but unused 
remedy—they can cease patronizing the 
offending journals and give their support 
instead to papers with higher standards. 
Teachers have been quick to recognize 
these obvious flaws of lay journalism, but 
for a variety of reasons, they have been sin- 
gularly blind to similar situations revealed 
by the organs of their own educational asso- 
ciations. The journals of the state teacher 
organizations have been perhaps the worst, 
but they are far from being the sole offend- 
ers. Most of them carry regularly advertise- 
ments by ‘‘personal finance’’ companies 
which wax fat on the necessitous teacher. 
School people have a classic reputation for 
being among the best occupational credit 
risks, yet they pay handsomely for the 
dubious privilege of contracting a loan, and 
their own periodicals (which may legiti- 
mately be expected to protect their interests) 
say little if anything about the advantages 
of credit unions or other superior channels 
for borrowing. Magazines for parents and 
children, in which important educational 
figures often participate as ‘‘window-dress- 
ing,’’ carry grossly exaggerated publicity 
for food brands, encyclopedias that promise 
the impossible, correspondence courses that 
arouse expectations that can rarely be ful- 
filled and similar questionable material—all 
without introducing any corrective counter- 
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influences into the body of the journal 
itself. 

But there is a far more serious and funda- 
mental weakness of educational journalism 
to-day. I am not concerned about the fact 
that it is often gossipy, trivial, satisfied with 
low levels of workmanship, excessively pre- 
oceupied with considerations of prestige and 
respectability, victimized by faddishness in 
methodology and similar limitations. The 
basic defect is an honest attachment to loyal- 
ties that are symbolized by grand and gen- 
eralized goods plus a reluctance bordering 
on fear to deal vigorously with specific con- 
crete situations in which these values are at 
stake. The press which educators presum- 
ably control has behaved as though it were 
more concerned with disembodied truth than 
with living truths, with the Good Life than 
with good lives, and with nebulous ideals 
than with real conditions. Slogans and 
mottoes rather than clear realities have been 
the thin substance of pedagogical journal- 
ism. 

Psychologically, this state of affairs is 
dangerous because it leads to the assumption 
of attainment when all that has happened 
has been a preliminary sketch of the work 
to be done. Verbal incantations that follow 
the ‘‘right’’ patterns of style do not alone 
confer power to change the things about 
which thoughtful men are deeply troubled. 

Especially must it be recognized that no 
program of educational thought and action 
is complete until the goals and methods of 
institutional or personal endeavor are 
mutually consistent. Most of the difficulties 
we experience in our collective undertakings 
to-day result from a failure to employ appro- 
priate procedures for the attainment of 
desirable ends. As I see it, this condition 
defines the major responsibility of all con- 
temporary educational journalism. 

The purposes that human beings have are 
a consequence of their biological constitution 
and the cultural influences to which they 
have reacted. No matter how irrational or 
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ultimately incomprehensible these purposes 
may be, they are the most basic and signifi- 
cant factors in understanding individual 
and group conduct. Tell me the values a 
man—or a community—holds, cherishes and 
esteems, and I will tell you the kind of an 
organism with which you have to deal. 

The ends that men seek can not be 
achieved if the means that they use are 
irrelevant, antagonistic or ill-adapted for 
reaching them. Knowledge is not obtained 
by a refusal to think and study problems, 
skill is not developed by an unwillingness to 
work, and appreciation can not be estab- 
lished where stimulation is absent. Abun- 
dance is not produced by subsidizing scar- 
city, security by fostering uncertainty or 
democracy by authoritarian devices. Yet 
that is essentially what we do in the vital 
details of our corporate life. In polities, 
particularly, we are prone to reward our 
enemies and to punish our friends! Such 
contradictions can only be tolerated by mad- 
men, 1.¢€., by personalities hopelessly disin- 
tegrated. There is a very real sense in 
which we may say that our contemporary 
culture is insane—it shows so little insight 
into the necessary organic relations that 
must be created between certain ends and 
certain means. If the New Deal fails, if 
Roosevelt fails—yes, if the promise of 
American life itself fails to be realized—it 
will be because of this fatal divorce between 
the results we want and the paths by which 
we hope to get there. A policy of one speech 
forward and two acts backward is ultimately 
doomed to futility. This is as true in the 
microcosmic dimensions of the learner or the 
local community as it is in the macrocosmic 
dimensions of the great society. 

For the first time in history tt is possible 
to emphasize on a grand scale the fact that 
all social institutions—including education 
—exist for the better satisfaction of human 
needs. Nevertheless, it is still revolutionary 
to suggest that it is our business to make an 
inventory of every imaginable pattern of 
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desire and then to devise ways of meeting 
those wants. It is not just the job of the 
school or the teacher to assist Johnnie in 
learning to spell or to multiply; it is also 
their job to help him to preserve his teeth, 
to live in a decent home and to grow up in a 
world freed from the constant threat of war. 
If the schools can not do these things for 
their pupils directly—and I am inclined to 
think that they have more power of this sort 
than they care to employ—then the very 
least they can do is to cooperate wholeheart- 
edly and energetically with agencies that 
assume these tasks as their primary respon- 
sibilities. But the press that our profession 
governs is singularly silent or evasive about 
these vital matters. 

The business of the school is larger than 
merely preserving and transmitting the 
values of our ancestors. An even more im- 
portant function is that of the encourage- 
ment, discovery and creation of new values. 
This is essential because our values are not 
permanent and enduring—the ‘‘greater 
goods’’ of 1890 become the ‘‘lesser goods’’ 
if not the ‘‘positive evils’’ of 1939. Wher- 
ever there is a clash of values, intellectual 
and emotional conflict ensues. It will not 
help the conflict if ignoble methods are used 
to gain lofty ends, or if splendid devices are 
employed for unworthy goals. Indeed, 
means can not be effectively separated from 
ends—they fuse together in a unified action- 
total. The conflict, friction and tension 
which are such a conspicuous feature of our 
modern life can not be overcome until the 
ends that our communities seek and the 
means that our schools employ are perfectly 
harmonized. 

In my judgment, the major responsibility 
for failure to present and keep this basic 
idea before the minds of the nation’s teach- 
ers lies with our educational journals. 
These are the mouthpieces of the profession 
that continue to reach and influence our 
scattered members long after they have left 
the teacher-training institutions. They re- 
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cord and interpret the essence of what is 
delivered orally at numerous country insti- 
tutes, regional conferences, and at state or 
national meetings, whether these be big or 
little gatherings. The in-service education 
of the school worker is in no small measure 
dependent upon the style and content of 
these periodicals. New theories, new in- 
structional aids and devices, advances in 
school programs, developments in man’s 
knowledge and conti‘ol of himself, the social 
order and the natural world—all these and 
many more are matters that need persistent 
and competent editorship if the general cul- 
ture and special workmanship of the teacher 
are to be kept at a high level. 

It would be pleasant to report that our 
educational press is fulfilling this great task 
of leadership with reasonable satisfaction. 
Unfortunately, this is far from the case. 
Organizations that publish ‘‘house organs’’ 
complain that their subscribers do not read 
what they offer, a fact which is not particu- 
larly surprising in the light of the adminis- 
trative pressure to join these associations. 
The journals issued by state departments 
and city boards are largely announcements 
of current happenings or a means of ac- 
quainting the members of the local system 
with the major figures in it. Those that 
are published by individuals or corporations 
are commonly maintained for the sake of the 
‘‘ineidental’’ advertising revenue or to pro- 
mote the use of certain types of supplies. 
Of the more than 500 magazines listed in the 
latest or Fourteenth Yearbook of the Edu- 
cational Press Association, those classified 
as ‘‘General in Scope and Circulation”’ 
occupy one of the smallest of the 42 cate- 
gories into which the pedagogical journals 
are divided. Apart from those periodicals 
reporting the technical researches of uni- 
versities and foundations, the intellectual 
quality of most of these publications is dis- 
tinetly low, although clearly better than the 
level of a decade ago. 

While recognizing that everything that 
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exists has its own reason or justification for 
being, and that in particular the miscel- 
laneous fraternal journals have a useful 
function in creating a sense of identifica- 
tion with larger movements, some educators 
have felt that there was room in this scene 
for a journal specifically devoted to the 
sober consideration of controversial issues in 
social philosophy. The prolonged economic 
and international crisis of the thirties is the 
background against which the inadequacies 
of education as an institution stand revealed. 
War and depression are too stark realities 
for teachers to neglect; if in addition one 
feels that our entire social system requires 
thorough reconstruction if the demands of 
personality growth are to be met, a province 
and a purpose are defined which no other 
educational periodical has claimed as its 
own. It was out of some such mood that 
The Social Frontier came into being in Octo- 
ber, 1934. 

The name itself was symbolical of the 
conviction that American energy and crea- 
tivity needed to be directed toward societal 
reorganization and that in this transforma- 
tion the schools were vitally concerned. 
Harold Rugg had earlier used the term 
‘‘Frontier Thinkers’’ to label those minds 
who were working right at the growing edge 
of cultural advance. Oddly enough, the 
phrase was popularized by hostile critics of 
the group supporting the publication who 
dissented sharply from its orientation. 
Frightened conservatives saw in it a des- 
perate revolutionary plot; some liberals 
thought it was toying with the dangerous 
advocacy of ‘‘indoctrination’’; and ‘‘ objec- 
tive scientists’’ decried the apparent as- 
sumption that one social institution, viz., the 
school, could itself remake the total culture. 
Although these misinterpretations still en- 
dure, they are much less frequently encoun- 
tered than was once the case. 

Many teachers venerate John Dewey as 
the patron saint of the progressive move- 
ment in American education, but for some 
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odd reason (chiefly ignorance, I suspect) 
they fail to see its organic kinship with his 
political and economic ‘‘radicalism.’’ The 
Social Frontier exists for the purpose of 
emphasizing this integral character of the 
experimental outlook and for bridging the 
gap between our professional pretensions 
and our observed behavior. Because it edi- 
torializes on specific questions and refuses 
to float in the atmosphere of expansive 
vagueness so congenial to many educators, 
because it holds a definite point of view in 
contrast with the amorphous attitudes of 
most editorial boards, and because it is in- 
terested in exploring what lies ahead, The 
Social Frontier inevitably acquires the role 
of a disturber of complacency. It seeks to 
be fearlessly independent while clinging fast 
to its fundamental conviction that the ten- 
sions and conflicts of contemporary society 
must be resolved by educational techniques 
if the essential values of experience are to 
be realized. 

Purposes, no matter whether they refer to 
desired objects, conditions or qualities, can 
not effectively be general and abstract— 
they must be concrete and specific. It is a 
psychological truism that definiteness of 
goal or assignment increases learning, that 
a clear and distinct goal channelizes the indi- 
vidual’s energies. We can not, even with the 
best of will, gaze in rapture at pure disem- 
bodied beauty; operationally this always 
implies something like an attractive house, 
a pleasant voice, a charming manner. The 
characteristic emphasis which The Social 
Frontier seeks to convey may best be seen in 
this parallel treatment of the famous list 
of ten major socio-economic goals released 
by a commission of the National Education 
Association late in 1937: 


Official Educational 
Journalism Typically 
Favors: 

1, Hereditary strength 


The Social Frontier 
Typically Asks: 


1. Why is contraceptive 
knowledge denied to 
groups that need it 
most? 


2. Physical security 2. Are not educators obli- 
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gated to insist upon 
the establishment of 
socialized medicine, 
at least for school 
children? Mental de- 
velopment is tax-sup- 
ported ; proper phys- 
leal growth is left 
to ‘‘private initia- 
tive.’’ 

3. Is this true for all? 
How about education 
for the Negro? 

a, Why is music in- 
struction generally 
an extra charge? 

b. Why does the New 
Jersey Educational 
Association act as 
though Mayor 
Hague doesn’t 
exist? 

Is this likely to be at- 
tained by children of 
the unemployed or 
relief clients ? 

Are not occupational 
guidance and voca- 
tional education 
gravely hampered by 
false prestige stand- 
ards? 

Can the profit system 
of capitalism, i.e., the 
private ownership of 
natural resources and 
productive equip- 
ment, ensure this to 
all? 

Is this readily attain- 
able in a planless and 
chaotic world struc- 
ture? 

Can we honestly say 
we have this in view 
of the enormous 
range of home and 
community condi- 
tions? 

How many of our 
‘*liberties’’ are ficti- 
tious and how many 
genuine? 

Do most American 
newspapers deal 
justly with labor dis- 
putes and strike situ- 
ations? 


3. Participation in an 
evolving culture 


a. Skills, technics 
and knowledge 


b. Values, standards 
and outlooks 


4. An active, flexible 4. 
personality 


5. Suitable occupation 5. 


6. Economie security 6. 


7. Mental security Fs 


8. Equality of oppor- 8. 
tunity 


9. Freedom 9. 


10. Fair play 10. 


Implicit in a ‘‘realistic’’ kind of educa- 
tional journalism is the conviction that 
educational reconstruction and social recon- 
struction are correlative and parallel. The 
problem is not very different from the inter- 
action of part and whole stressed by modern 
organismic theories of life, mind and society. 
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Rightly or wrongly, The Social Frontier 
holds that no teaching on any level or in 
any area can be intelligent without some 
theory of national welfare. This leads at 
once to the question of political power, for 
without power no major values can be pre- 
served or established. To do this requires 
a genuine increase in the status and public 
influence of educators, comparable to that 
now exercised by leading business men. If 
some people are worried by the thought that 
this may eventually mean a school-centered 
society, it would seem appropriate to urge 
that this is what a teacher’s Utopia should 
be. Just as the cathedral was the focus of 
life and thought in the medieval community, 
so the school should be the heart of the twen- 
tieth century city. Some one has remarked 
that the most utopian thing about Utopia is 
that it has no schools—which means that 
eventually education, like all other profes- 
sions, should seek to make itself superfluous. 
When all social processes are conducted for 
the purpose of enhancing rather than ex- 
ploiting personality, then formal schools and 
specialized instructors will be a thing of the 
past. This is the apocalyptic vision of the 
inspired educator, the dream of those who 
founded and developed The Social Frontier. 

But unless the Heavenly City of our hopes 
becomes indistinguishable from the Earthly 
City of positive achievements, we shall be 
indulging in futile spiritual exercises. 
American teachers as a group have not been 
known as scientific ‘‘students of society.’’ 
Community expectation and their own pro- 
fessional training has cast them in the rdle 
of purveyors of a limited body of subject- 
matter and of agents for reinforcing the 
standardized habits of a particular region. 
I believe it is fair to say that most teachers 
think of ‘‘civilization’’ as something virtu- 
ous which we have and which the Arabs or 
Chinese lack, and that culture is an indi- 
vidual attribute to be equated with the 
ability to read a French menu card or to 
discourse like one of the cognoscenti about 
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Italian primitives. An identification of it 
with our peculiar methods of buying and 
selling, property rights and our prevailing 
political attitudes is rarely made. 

There is nothing surprising about these 
narrower manifestations of provincialism 
and nationalism. Although teachers travel 
more than the average citizen, it is still true 
that the modal instructor in our schools was 
born and educated in the state in which he 
teaches. Such limited exposure to other 
than local culture patterns accounts for 
many of the low-level interpretations of 
social phenomena that we encounter. 

An awareness of social forces and of the 
processes by which our institutions operate 
becomes intensified whenever large-scale 
maladjustment of the type characteristic of 
world conditions since 1914 occur. Educa- 
tors everywhere are more sensitive to the 
social context of their activities than they 
have ever been. Along with this has gone a 
recognition that the entire culture is educa- 
tive, and that key individuals exercise genu- 
ine teaching functions, even though they 
may bear some other name. In a recent 
inquiry among ten thousand elementary 
school teachers I found that these people 
considered John Dewey the greatest living 
educator. Yet I am sure it would surprise 
only the unimaginative were I to declare 
my conviction that President Roosevelt, by 
virtue of his office, is the most influential 
teacher in America. I claim this, even 
though I esteem Dewey more highly and 
despite the fact that many of the things 
Roosevelt has done, is doing and probably 
plans to do are downright miseducative in 
terms of the emerging culture of the next 
generation or even in the light of the most 
pressing needs of the hour. 

The failure of teachers generally to be 
better interpreters of our culture is based 
primarily upon lack of information. This 
is a most extraordinary defect for peda- 
gogues to suffer from and yet there can be 
no question about this situation. It is a bit 
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trite to repeat the charge that we are a 
nation of economic illiterates, but I think we 
could be happy if the illiteracy were confined 
to the economic realm, broad and fundamen- 


tal as that is. As President Hutchins in 
another context has said, we are now wit- 
nessing the strange phenomenon of the ‘‘un- 
intellectual’’ or even ‘‘anti-intellectual’’ 
educator. I don’t know how else to interpret 
the survey finding which shows that 56 per 
cent. of our country’s elementary teachers 
disagree with the foundation stone of mod- 
ern biology as expressed in this statement: 
‘The human race evolved from other forms 
of life during the millions of years that this 
earth has existed and is definitely related 
to other animals, particularly the anthropoid 
apes.’ If more than half of the teaching 
profession rejects the principle of evolution, 
is it any wonder that such concepts as the 
world state, naturalism, socialism, not to 
mention anarchism and ‘‘economy of abun- 
dance,’’ are utterly bewildering to them? 
What is the remedy for this situation, 
which by any system of values we must 
consider unfortunate? Certainly more for- 
mal instruction in history, political science, 
economies and whatsoever passes for the 
social studies does not seem promising. I 
suspect an entirely new departure in 
teacher-training must be emphasized if 
teachers are to comprehend the society in 
which they operate. This change, I believe, 
must involve the provision of experiences of 
active participation in as many key aspects 
of our current culture as the interests and 
abilities of the cadet teacher permit. They 
would enter into these areas in no amateur 
spirit ‘‘just to see what it was like.’’ In- 
stead, like teaching itself, each segment of 
the culture-process would be used as a defi- 
nite means to a definite end. Teachers-in- 
training would organize and manage con- 
sumers’ and producers’ cooperatives and 
2 Cf. a preliminary report by the writer entitled, 
‘Social attitudes and information of American 


elementary school teachers,’’ Jour. Ed. Sociol., 11, 
506-510, 1938. 
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then by contrast work for a period in some 
highly competitive industry. They would 
labor for some peace organization and then 
study directly the grip of warlike traditions 
in every nation. If such immediate experi- 
ences fail to produce a sense of wide-spread 
conflict in our culture, and of the ways of 
overcoming it, no other procedures are likely 
to be successful. 

Above all, I would surrender the idea that 
one can fully understand and interpret a 
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culture unless one has first sought to modify 
it. Chemistry and other natural sciences 
advanced when they ceased contenting them- 
selves with description, but sought actively 
to control phenomena. Is it not likely that 
the same principle will hold in the sphere of 
human and social relations ? 

To proclaim and elaborate these leading 
conceptions of our age is the special privilege 
and task of all progressive educational jour- 
nals. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNREST IN BURMA 


THE final report of the Burma Riot Inquiry 
Committee, which is summarized in the London 
Times, gives in much detail the story of the out- 
breaks of violence last year, and the large part 
played therein by Buddhist monks and by stu- 
dents. The riots have been followed by a series 
of strikes, by boycotting and picketing at the 
Rangoon University and the schools and by an 
organized civil disobedience campaign. 

The committee finds that the four agencies 
which share between them the burden of having 
created the underlying or general causes which 
led to the riots were the Burmese Press, the in- 
dividual politician, the political organization 
known as the Thakin, and its associated and 
allied groups and that element of pongyis 
(Buddhist monks) which has engaged itself in 
politics. The Thakin organization exercised a 
strong influence in creating the conditions which 
led to the outbreak of rioting, and its members 
in most places were in the forefront of the 
rioters. 

According to the report, unrest has spread 
among the people and “particularly among the 
youth of Burma a poisonous and anti-social 
creed of domestic and industrial unrest and in- 
dividual discipline. It has used the workmen 
and even the children of the country for this 
purpose, and it has already done infinite harm 
to both. But this is as nothing to the harm 
which has been done to the future of Burma by 
the corruption of its youth.” 

As is well known, primary education is 
mainly carried on in unrecognized monastic 
schools, some 18,000 in number. There are less 


than 5,000 aided lay and aided monastic schools. 
When the Sangha confined its activities and in- 
fluence to spiritual teaching and to religious 
and temporal education it was a profound in- 
fluence for good. But in recent years a great 
change has spread through Burma and many of 
the young generation of pongyis have turned 
to polities. The report states that the same 
traditional reverence which they enjoyed as the 
teachers of religious doctrine and the temporal 
rules of Buddhist life has made them also in the 
new régime the greatest political force in the 
country. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SWEDEN 


Axsout sixty high schools analogous to the 
Danish Folk High Schools have grown up in 
Sweden during the last seventy years. A corre- 
spondent of the London Times Educational 
Supplement, who has spent a year in Sweden 
in a study of secondary education, states that 
these high schools have developed almost en- 
tirely in response to popular demand and have 
all the vitality of independent local ventures. 
There are certain compulsory first-year subjects, 
and a recent regulation requires the teachers of 
theoretical subjects to have a university quali- 
fication; otherwise the authorities, central or 
local, help without interfering, and the schools, 
providing what their students ask of them, are 
reported to be full of life. Most of them have 
their own distinctive characteristics: Sigtuna, 
for example, is a foeus of the Young Church 
Movement; Jakobsberg of the cooperative 
movement; Vendelsberg of the temperance 
movement; and Birkagarden (Stockholm) of 
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Christian Socialism. Lilsved specializes in 
physical culture and gymnastics, and attached 
to Arvika is a People’s Musie School. 

The type of student in attendance varies ac- 
cording to the locality; most of the students are 
engaged in agriculture, but the number of those 
employed in commerce and industry is increas- 
ing, and sons and daughters of professional men 
may be found in attendance on the courses, 
which are open to all. There are more women 
than men students, especially in farming dis- 
tricts, where many young men attend agricul- 
tural schools. 

The special function of the People’s High 
School is to offer young people opportunities 
for general culture, and stress is laid on teach- 
ing them to think. On the whole, the curricu- 
lum is planned round and about the country 
and its traditions, its history, its present condi- 
tion and its spiritual and material resourees. In 
these schools, more than anywhere else, the rich 
and varied peasant culture of Sweden is kept 
alive. National music flourishes in them, with 
national dancing and the traditional crafts of 
the people. The national festivals, with all their 
traditional color, are kept in many of the 
schools. Midsummer Day is celebrated with 
singing and dancing about the maypole in tra- 
ditional local dress, and on St. Lucy’s Day pro- 
cessions of maidens are led by one in white with 
a crown of lighted candles on her head. Music 
and singing flourish in all the schools, most of 
which have their own song-books containing na- 
tional songs, the songs of the region in which 
the school lies and the special songs of the school. 

This correspondent states that, though the 
staff are poorly paid in comparison with teach- 
ers in general, the schools seem to attract many 
able men and women with a vocation for the 
work. The teaching is “live” and keeps contact 
with the pupils’ own experiences. Languages, 
especially English and German, are popular 
subjects, psychology and the history of religion 
and economies are often taken in the second 
year, and the demand for biology and chemistry 
is increasing. Practical work plays a large part 
in all the schools. Most of them take boarders 
and the pupils keep their own rooms in order, 
the girls also helping on the domestic side and 
the boys in the gardens. In many of the schools 
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courses in gardening are a part of the curricu- 
lum, and girls can learn laundry work, needle- 
work, lace-making, cookery, weaving, first aid 
and children’s nursing. At least one school has 
a babies’ home attached to it, where students get 
first-hand experience. 


RAILWAY SCHOOL CARS IN ONTARIO 


AccorDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
seven railway cars in northern Ontario have 
been equipped for use as schools, where there 
are many scattered and mobile groups of work- 
ers—woodsmen, trappers and railway right-of- 
way workers, and where there are small groups 
living often at great distances from each other. 
The school ears have been equipped in coopera- 
tion with the two transcontinental railways. 

The school car is fitted in every way like the 
most up-to-date “little red schoolhouse,” having 
a bright classroom with blackboard, regulation 
desks, maps, globes and school books, in addi- 
tion to a library of books for students and adult 
visitors and comfortable living quarters for the 
teacher. From the outside its appearance is 
that of a standard first-class coach, but inside 
it has’ been entirely remodeled and especially 
protected and equipped to withstand the rigors 
of the coldest weather. In the northern area 
already reached by school facilities are many 
races—French, Rumanian, Italian, Indian and 
British—separated and isolated both by their 
scattered location and the barrier of language. 

In these communities the school car serves 
not only as a schoolroom for the children of 
the neighborhood, but as a social gathering 
point. The school teacher thus carries on mis- 
sionary work in educational matters among 
young and old, instructing them in the rudi- 
ments of learning and strengthening their faulty 
knowledge of their common tongue, the English 
language. 

Built to serve twenty-four children at a time 
and often reaching capacity numbers, the car 
stays on its siding at six points each month, 
stopping three to six days at each point. The 
pupils, ranging in age from five to sixteen years, 
spend the greater part of each day in school, 
and when the car moves on are supplied with 
enough home-work to give them continued and 
systematic study until its return. 
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THE NEW SYSTEM OF GRADING AT 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


A REVISED grading system has been adopted 
by the faculty of the School of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the belief that it will 
lead to more accurate appraisal of scholastic 
ability and the earlier elimination of unqualified 
students. 

The new system, which is applicable at once 
to members of the first-year law class and will be 
applied hereafter to each entering class, was de- 
veloped by a committee of the faculty which 
spent a year in studying various grading sys- 
tems. During that study the effectiveness of 
every system considered was tested as far as 
possible by determining the effects it would have 
had upon the promotion and graduation of re- 
cent law classes at Pennsylvania, a task which 
involved detailed examination of the records of 
more than 1,100 students. 

The most radical features of the new system 
are the abolition of the passing grade for indi- 
vidual courses and the adoption of a required 
average, weighted and composite, as the sole test 
for promotion and graduation. The average is 
weighted in the usual sense that consideration is 
given to the hour content of each course. It is 
composite in the sense that when the average is 
computed at the end of each year it includes 
cumulatively all grades received by a student 
since entering the school, and not merely the 
grades of a given year. In the majority of 
grading systems a required average, though not 
always composite, is combined with a definite 
limitation upon the number of below-passing 
grades permitted to students. 

The new system at Pennsylvania, however, is 
based upon the belief that the student’s qualifi- 
cations are better measured by the general level 
of his whole scholastic record than by his success 
or failure to obtain a certain arbitrary grade in 
each subject. 

From the standpoint of grading for promo- 
tion and graduation, therefore, the yearly group 
of examinations is conceived somewhat as a 
comprehensive examination in which the student 
carries forward the benefit or burden, as the 
case may be, of his prior average. The averages 
required at the end of each successive year have 
been fixed at 67, 69 and 70. 
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Another important change is the elimination 
of reexaminations in course, a step which will 
make it possible to simplify and shorten the 
spring schedule. The regular examinations, 
however, will be open to those few who fail to 
graduate. To such students, who will be ex- 
amined in subjects where their grades are below 
70, the examinations will offer opportunity to 
raise their general average to the required level. 
If a student in the first or second year fails to 
make the required average, and his deficiency is 
not in excess of one point, he will be granted a 
hearing by a faculty ¢ommittee, which will seek 
to determine whether the failure was due to dif- 
ficulties which can be overcome or to lack of 
ability. In every case its recommendation will 
be considered by the faculty, and the student will 
be dropped permanently or reinstated in good 
standing, as the facts may warrant. 


THE MASTER’S DEGREE AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Loren C. Perry, director of Summer 
Schools at Cornell University, announces that a 
new plan for obtaining the master’s degree will 
be inaugurated this summer by the Graduate 
School of the university. The summer session 
will include the six-week period from July 3 to 
August 12. The new program will benefit teach- 
ers in service and will enable them to acquire 
the advanced degree by attendance at five sum- 
mer sessions. 

Heretofore, a candidate for the master’s 
degree has been required to choose a major sub- 
ject of limited scope to which he devoted the 
greater part of his time and a minor subject 
related to his major interest. After a pre- 
seribed period devoted to actual achievement in 
scholarship and independent investigation the 
candidate presented a thesis. 

As an alternative to this procedure, which will 
be retained, a new program will be instituted 
which will permit the candidate to select a field 
of concentration of broader scope to which he 
plans to devote at least half his time. He will 
also select a group of subjects within which to 
distribute the remainder of his work. In con- 
trast to the old plan, where the student special- 
ized in a field of limited seope, the new plan 
will relate to such broad fields as the biological 
or physical sciences, social studies, English, for- 
eign languages. 
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The subject-matter requirements under the 
new plan include the satisfactory completion of 
approved studies carrying a minimum of thirty 
semester hours credit, of which approximately 
half will be in the field of concentration and the 
remainder may be distributed in related subjects. 
Requirements for the degree include studies re- 
quiring original investigation, organization and 
criticism. A formal thesis may be offered, or as 
an alternative the student may complete an ex- 
pository or critical essay or a problem in re- 
search. The passing of a comprehensive final 
examination will be a requirement for the degree. 
Though the program will not be opened officially 
until the autumn, some of the courses will be 
available this summer to candidates who have 
been admitted to the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. 

Teachers of industrial arts and in the field of 
industrial education who enroll in the Graduate 
School of Education will find eight courses in the 
summer session. This rapidly expanding field 
will receive detailed attention, so that a larger 
supply of competently trained teachers will be 
available. 

In all, three hundred and fifty-six courses with 
a teaching staff of two hundred and ten will be 
offered. Members of the faculty will come from 
outside institutions such as Dartmouth College, 
the University of Michigan, Lafayette College, 
Connecticut College, the Ohio State University, 
the University of Missouri, New York Univer- 
sity, Queens College and West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL BUS 
STANDARDS 

REPRESENTATIVES from all State Departments 
of Education and the Indian Service, with auto- 
motive engineers and manufacturers met re- 
cently at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
to formulate minimum national standards for 
school buses in the interest of safety and 
economy. 

The most important decisions arrived at by 
the conference were the standardization of body 
sizes, the use of all-steel construction and the 
selection of yellow as the school bus color. None 
of the regulations is to be considered retroactive. 

In 1938 there were 86,099 school buses in 
operation in the country, representing every 
type of conveyance from an old wooden box 
wired on to a truck chassis by the local black- 
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smith to a de lure streamlined model. For the 
4,000,000 school children who are transported 
daily, both are undesirable. The makeshift is 
a hazard to their safety; the expensive model 
usually means that some other important phase 
of the school budget is being neglected. At the 
present time, a majority of the states have 
minimum standards for buses, but the fact that 
these standards all differ has kept the cost of 
production high. Under the specifications sug- 
gested there will be only six different body sizes. 

Among the speakers were M. C. Horine, of 
the Mack Truck Company; A. C. Kreutziger, of 
the Penn Yan Body Company, and Dr. Frank 
W. Cyr and Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., of Teachers 
College, who for two years have been making a 
National Survey of Pupil Transportation. 

The choice of yellow as the school bus color 
was based on two considerations, durability and 
visibility. The six shades, ranging from chrome 
yellow to federal yellow, are most easily iden- 
tified and offer the greatest contrast with black 
lettering. Savings derive from bulk orders. 
Safety will arise, not only because of the highly 
visible yellow, but from the fact that very soon 
motorists all over the country will be condi- 
tioned to the new school bus color. 

The School Bus Conference was called by the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, 
with Dr. Cyr and Dr. Noble acting as directors 
and Professor Frederick H. Dutcher, of the 
School of Engineering, Columbia University, 
acting as technical adviser. Preliminary meet- 
ings on school bus standards had been held at 
Cleveland during the convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. 

In addition to representatives of State De- 
partments of Education, H. E. Hendrix, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; Dr. H. F. Alves, of the U. S. 
Office of Education; Dr. Howard A. Dawson, 
director of rural service of the National Educa- 
tion Association; E. F. Hickson, of the National 
Bureau of Standards, and Dr. K. 8. Gibson, of 
the Colorimetry and Spectral Photometry Sec- 
tion of the National Bureau of Standards, were 
present at the conference. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

THE sixty-first annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association will convene at San 
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Francisco from June 18 to 24, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Milton J. Ferguson, chief librarian 
of the public library system of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The theme of the conference will be “Books— 
Mind to Mind: Author to Reader.” Approxi- 
mately 4,000 librarians and library trustees from 
the United States, including Hawaii; Canada, 
South America and Europe are expected to be 
present. 

Dr. Ferguson’s presidential address, entitled 
“Days of ’39,” will be given at the first general 
session on Monday evening, June 19. Tully C. 
Knoles, president of the College of the Pacific, 
will follow with an address on “The Book—a 
Grave or a Seed Bed.” One of the leading 
librarians of Ireland, Roisin Walsh, of Dublin, 
will address the second general session on 
Wednesday morning, June 21, on Irish litera- 
ture. Harry L. Gage, of Montelair, N. J., vice- 
president of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, on the same morning, will speak on “Es- 
thetics in Book Manufacture,” and Stanley M. 
Rinehart, Jr., president of the publishing firm, 
Farrar and Rinehart, will discuss “Publishing— 
A Personal Service.” Aurelia H. Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College, will speak on “Higher 
Edueation: Readership and Authorship” at the 
third general session, Friday, June 23, and Dr. 
Max Farrand, director of research of the Henry 
E. Huntington Library, will speak on the use- 
fulness of that library. 

On the last morning of the conference the 
moderator of the “Town Meeting of the Air” 
programs, George V. Denny, Jr., of New York, 
will conduct a national radio forum on the ques- 
tion, “Is the Library Doing Its Job?” Just be- 
fore the broadcast, Ralph Munn, president-elect 
of the library association, will give an address 
on “Development within the States.” Several 
authors will be speakers at round table and 
section meetings during the conference, of which 
there will be more than a hundred. 

Since California is known throughout the 
world for its system of county libraries, two 
county library trips will be taken, the first being 
to San Mateo and Santa Clara Counties on the 
San Francisco peninsula, on Friday afternoon, 
June 23, and the second, to Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties, on Sunday, June 25. 

Sinclair Lewis has written an epigram for the 
certificate which the winner of the Joseph W. 
Lippincott award will receive (together with 
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$500) for distinguished service to the library 
profession during the two calendar years imme- 
diately preceding the conference. Two authors 
and an artist will also receive awards: The James 
Terry White award going to the author of the 
most distinguished contribution to library litera- 
ture appearing last year, the Newbery medal 
to the outstanding book for children, and the 
Caldecott award to the artist illustrating the 
most distinguished picture book for children. 

An exhibit of books from Latin America will 
be one of many conference displays. All Latin 
American countries have been invited by the 
Committee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America to send ten to twenty books published 
during the last three or four years which the 
minister of education considers representative of 
his country’s contemporary thought and culture. 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Haiti 
and Puerto Rico have already responded and 
many other countries have promised to do so. 
The booth will also be headquarters for the Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America. 

National and state groups meeting with the 
American Library Association will include the 
American Library Institute, the Association of 
Research Libraries, the Bibliographical Society 
of America, the California Library Association, 
the Catholic Libraries Round Table, the League 
of Library Commissions, the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, the Pacifie Northwest 
Library Association and the Theater Library 
Association. 


THE ELECTION OF THE DEAN OF THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

Dr. E. Grorce Payne, professor of educa- 
tional sociology, has been appointed dean of the 
School of Education of New York University 
to succeed Dr. John W. Withers, who is retir- 
ing as dean emeritus after forty-two years of 
service to education. 

Dr. Payne has been a member of the univer- 
sity faculty since 1922, assistant dean since 
1927 and was the acting dean this year when 
Dr. Withers was on leave of absence. Dr. 
Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of the uni- 
versity, has made the following statement : 


During the past year Dean Payne earned the 
wholehearted support of the students and faculty 
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by his successful administration of the School of 
Education. Under his leadership the school will 
seek in every way as it has in the past to be of ser- 
vice to the school systems of New York and the 
adjoining areas. It will stand, as he has stood, for 
sound and sane scholarship and for the operation of 
high standards of work. 


Dr. Payne was born in Barren County, Ky., 
on December 25, 1877. He studied in the West- 
ern Kentucky State Normal School, Wesleyan 
College, Lebanon University and the University 
of Chicago before he went abroad to pursue 
graduate work. There he attended the Sor- 
bonne and the Universities of Berlin and Bonn 
and in 1909 received his Ph.D. degree from the 
latter. He began his teaching career in 1898, 
when he was appointed an instructor in Alex- 
ander Academy at Burkesville, Ky., and later 
joined the faculty of Steinmann College at 
Dixon, Ill. In 1903 he was made principal of 
the Paducah (Ky.) High School, where he 
served for four years until he was appointed 
dean of the department of education in the 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal: School. 
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Dr. Payne became president of Harris Teach- 
ers’ College in St. Louis in 1916, a post that he 
held until 1922, when he was invited to join the 
faculty of New York University as professor 
of educational sociology. During his teaching 
and administrative service he participated in 
many educational surveys, including a study of 
German schools conducted at the request of the 
Governor of Kentucky. He is a member of 
numerous academie and scientific organizations 
and is a director of the International Narcotic 
Edueational Association. He has written exten- 
sively on sociological subjects and is now editor- 
in-chief of the Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy. His works inelude;: “Menace of Narcotic 
Drugs,” “We and Our Health,” “Education in 
Accident Prevention,” “An Experiment in Alien 
Labor” and others. 

Dean Payne now becomes the head of one of 
the largest teacher-training institutions in the 
country. Established in 1890, the first of its 
kind in higher education in America, the School 
of Education this year numbered more than 
12,000 graduate and undergraduate students. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ir was voted at the annual meeting on May 
18 of the Board of Trustees of Stanford Uni- 
versity to ask Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, who will 
reach the retiring age of sixty-five years on 
April 13, 1940, to postpone his retirement from 
the presidency until January 1, 1942, “as a fit- 
ting testimonial to his long and devoted service” 
and in order that he may still be president when 
the university celebrates its fiftieth anniversary 
in 1941, 


Dr. Jacop GouLp ScHuRMAN, formerly pres- 
ident of Cornell University, celebrated his 
eighty-fifth birthday on May 22. He is staying 
at The Anchorage in Washington, D. C., having 
recently returned from a visit to Europe. 


Rosert D. STEELE, who has been associate 
president of Westminster College, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, since 1934, has been elected presi- 
dent of the college. He will assume the presi- 
dency on August 31, when the resignation of the 
present president, Dr. Herbert W. Reherd, 
becomes effective. 


Dr. JoHN K. Benton, professor of philoso- 


phy and psychology at Brothers College of 
Drew University at Madison, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Religion at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. The 
appointment will become effective on July 1. 
Professor Benton will also serve as professor of 
philosophy and psychology of religion. 


Icor STRAVINSKY, Russian composer, has been 
appointed Charles Eliot Norton professor of 
poetry at Harvard University for the coming 
academic year. Mr. Stravinsky, who is now 
living in Paris, will reside at the university and 
will deliver at least six public lectures on music. 
The Charles Eliot Norton professorship of 
poetry is awarded annually to men of distine- 
tion in poetry, music or any other of the fine 
arts. 


Dr. Harry MorGan Ayres, professor of En- 
glish at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the summer session of the 
university. He will succeed Dr..John J. Coss, 
Moore Collegiate professor of philosophy, who 
will retire at the end of June. Dr. Ayres has 
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been acting director of the session since De- 
cember. 


Dr. MitcHELL Dreese, professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the George Washington 
University, has been appointed dean of the 
summer sessions. 


Dr. ARLIEN JOHNSON, director of the Grad- 
uate School of Social Work at the University of 
Washington, has been appointed dean of the 
Graduate School of Social Work at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. She will succeed 
Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, who will continue re- 
search work in sociology at the university. 


Dr. THEODORE BRAMELD, head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at Adelphi College, has been 
appointed associate professor of education in 
educational philosophy at the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Minnesota; Dr. Tracy 
Tyler, professorial lecturer, has been appointed 
associate professor of education in the field of 
radio education. 


Dr. Henry PHILLIPS, JR., has become head of 
the department of Greek of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, to fill the vacancy caused by the retire- 
ment of Dr. Arthur G. Leacock. Dr. Phillips 
has been since 1933 instructor in Latin, Greek 
and history at the academy. 


Ivor ARMSTRONG RicHarps, fellow of Magda- 
lene College, University of Cambridge, known 
for his writings on literary criticism, esthetics 
and logic, has been appointed lecturer at Har- 
vard University. He will have a “roving com- 
mission” without formal allegiance to any one 
faculty, but will probably be associated with both 
the department of English in the college and 
with the School of Education; he will not give 
stated courses, but will make himself. available 
to students for informal instruction. He will 
be an associate of Eliot House. 


CHARLES E. GREENE, appointed superinten- 
dent of the Denver public schools to succeed Dr. 
A. J. Stoddard, now superintendent of the 
schools of Philadelphia, took up his work in 
Denver or May 8. Mr. Greene began his career 
in the Denver public schools sixteen years ago, 
when he was made director of measurements. 
In 1928, he was appointed director of research, 
and in 1933, assistant superintendent in charge 
of secondary education and of the Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School. 
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Dr. ArMIsTEAD M. Dosis, dean of the Law 
School of the University of Virginia, has been 
nominated by President Roosevelt for the new 
position of additional federal judge for the 
western district of Virginia. 


Dr. O. GLENN Saxon, head of the department 
of political economy at Yale University, has been 
appointed a member of the Connecticut State 
Board of Finance and Control. 


THE board of trustees of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary at its annual meeting on May 
15 elected the Rev. Dr. Lewis 8. Mudge, of Phila- 
delphia, vice-president of the board to succeed 
the late Rev. Dr. Harold Robinson. Other 
officers of the board were reelected. 


Rocer Woop, who since 1933 has been in 
charge of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation WPA educational program, has _ been 
made director of the education and recreation 
field office of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in New York City. He succeeds Irving 
Gerdy, who will become coordinator of educa- 
tional projects. 


THE current number of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology is given over to describing 
and analyzing the contributions to education of 
Dr. John W. Withers, who recently retired as 
dean of the School of Education of New York 
University. Before going to New York City Dr. 
Withers was president of Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, from 1905 to 1916 and superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis schools from 1917 to 
1921. 


ForMeEr students of Dr. Patterson Wardlaw, 
dean emeritus of the School of Education of the 
University of South Carolina, will commemorate 
his forty-fifth year as a member of the faculty 
and his fifty-ninth year of service to education 
in the state with a dinner to be given in his 
honor on June 15. The dinner will be given in 
connection with the conference on “Education 
under the Microscope” which will be conducted 
by the extension division and the summer school 
on June 15 and 16. Dr. Ellison M. Smith, di- 
rector of elementary education, is chairman of 
the conference. 


O1L portraits of Dr. William C. Bagley, pro- 
fessor of education, and Dr. Peter W. Dykema, 
professor of music education, both of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, were presented to 
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the college by the students on May 24. Dr. Bag- 
ley’s portrait was painted by Howard L. Hilde- 
brandt and Dr. Dykema’s by Charlotte Blass. 
Two student loan funds were also named in their 
honor. 


Proressor THomas H. Briaas, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been elected to 
membership in the Laureate Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi. 


Dr. Harotp G. CAMPBELL, superintendent of 
the New York City schools, has been elected a 
member of the council of New York University. 


AssociATE Justice Feirx FRANKFURTER, of 
the Supreme Court, formerly professor of law 
at Harvard University, will receive on June 21 
the honorary degree of doctor of civil law from 
the University of Oxford. 


THE doctorate of laws will be conferred by 
the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, on 
June 30 on Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters was conferred on Dr. William H. Cow- 
ley, president of Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., at the hundred and fourteenth commence- 
ment exercises of Hobart College. 


Honorary degrees will be conferred at the 
commencement exercises of Lafayette College 
on June 9 on Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director 
of the Institute of International Education, 
New York City, who will deliver the commence- 
ment address. He will receive the degree of 
doctor of humane letters; Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, professor emeritus of Yale University, 
the degree of doctor of literature, and Raymond 
Massey, star in the play “Abe Lincoln in IIli- 
nois,” the degree of doctor of literature. Dr. 
Phelps and Mr. Massey will be the speakers at 
the commencement luncheon. 


Honorary degrees to be conferred by Temple 
University at the fifty-third annual commence- 
ment exercises on June 15 include the doctorate 
of humane letters on Mollie Woods Hare, 
founder and principal of the Woods School, 
Langhorne, Pa., and on Dr. Victor George 
Heiser, formerly of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The doctorate of laws will be conferred 
on Ross Harrison Stover, pastor, Messiah Lu- 
theran Church, Philadelphia, and on Alexander 
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Jerry Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 


Philadelphia. 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY will confer on June 14 
a degree of doctor of laws upon Miss Lucy A. 
Brennan, a teacher in the New York City public 
schools for more than forty-three years prior 
to her retirement on January 31, 1936. The 
degree is in recognition of Miss Brennan’s “life- 
long devotion to Catholic education.” 


Proressor Emit Leperer, the first dean of 
the graduate faculty of political and social sci- 
ence of the University in Exile of the New 
School for Social Research, New York City, 
died on May 29 at the age of fifty-seven years. 
He was professor of economies at the University 
of Berlin when Adolf Hitler rose to power in 
1933. In November of that year, being of 
Jewish extraction, he was one of 117 professors 
dismissed from the university. 


THE Rev. Grorce D. Butt, head of the de- 
partment of philosophy in the graduate depart- 
ment of Fordham University, died on May 27. 
He was forty-nine years old. 


Dr. H. ADELBERT HAMILTON, vice-president 
and professor of classical philology at Elmira 
College, died on May 23 at the age of sixty-nine 
years. He had been a member of the faculty 
since 1900. 


Dr. Prerson STERLING Pace, for thirty-seven 
years physical director at the Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., died on May 23 at the age of 
sixty-seven years. 


SeNor Jesus HERNANDEZ, lately minister of 
public instruction of the Republican Government 
of Spain, recently arrived at Marseilles in 
France, whence he planned to proceed to Lenin- 


grad. 


Dr. STANLEY D. WILSON, professor of organic 
chemistry and dean of the College of Natural 
Sciences at Yenching University, Peiping, China, 
will spend the year 1939-1940 on furlough in 
the United States. He will be engaged in study 
and observation at Harvard University, the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Rutgers Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago. 


Dr. LIvINGSTON FARRAND, president emeritus 
of Cornell University, gave the last of this sea- 
son’s laity lectures at the New York Academy 
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of Medicine on May 15. The title of his lec- 
ture was “Primitive Man and Medicine.” 


Dr. Water Dit Scort, retiring president of 
Northwestern University, will deliver the prin- 
cipal address at the eighty-first annual com- 
mencement of the university on June 10. 


Dr. WILLIAM ANDERSON, chairman of the de- 
partment of government of the University of 
Minnesota, will be the speaker at the seventeenth 
annual honors day dinner of the Iowa State Col- 
lege on May 25. This dinner, honoring selected 
undergraduates, was instituted by the chapter of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, and is planned jointly by the faculty 
of the college and by the chapter. 


E. Awuison PereErs, Gilmour professor of 
Spanish at the University of Liverpool and at 
present a visiting professor in the United States 
under the Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace, spoke on May 13 at the thirty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the New England Modern Lan- 
guage Association. The speakers at the annual 
dinner on the evening of the previous day were 
Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education 
for Connecticut; Thomas J. Quirk, principal of 
the Hartford Public High School, and Professor 
Odell Shepard, of Trinity College. Dr. Theo- 
dore Huebener, assistant director and acting 
head of the department of foreign languages of 
the public schools of New York City, addressed 
a combined meeting of the various foreign lan- 
guage associations meeting at the same time and 
place. 


Tue American Home Economies Association 
will meet at San Antonio, Texas, from June 20 
to 23. Subjects to be discussed range from the 
federal low-cost housing program, public health 
and educational objectives to school lunch proj- 
ects, consumer education and family nutrition. 


THE Westfield Normal School, Massachusetts, 
celebrated on May 26 and 27 the hundredth an- 
niversary of its founding. The speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Charles Russell, curator of the edu- 
cation department of the American Museum of 
Natural History, a former president of the col- 
lege, and State Education Commissioner Walter 
F. Downey. Edward J. Seanlon, president of 
the college, was in charge of the celebration. 


GOVERNOR BALDWIN has signed the bill chang- 
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ing the name of Connecticut State College to the 
University of Connecticut, effective on July 1. 
The college was formerly known as the Connec- 
tieut Agricultural College, but has expanded 
over a period of years to include divisions in 
arts and sciences, engineering, home economies 
and education as well as a division in agri- 
culture. 


THE Institute of International Education, New 
York City, of which Dr. Stephen Duggan is 
director, has awarded twenty summer scholar- 
ships for 1939 for graduate study in the history 
of art at the Institute of Art and Archeology 
of the University of Paris. The scholarships, 
carrying a stipend of $420 each for the six 
weeks’ summer session, are offered by the insti- 
tute in cooperation with the College Art Asso- 
ciation, resulting from a special grant made by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
recipients of the awards are graduate students 
in the history of art. The courses at the In- 
stitute of Art and Archeology will be given on 
Antique Art, Art of the Middle Ages and 
Modern Art. 


Puans for a visit to Peru this summer by a 
group of American teachers and professors, 
under the direction of C. E. Altenburg, of High- 
land Park, Mich., vice-president of the Pan 
American Fellowship Society, have been an- 
nounced by the Pan American Union. Members 
of the group, which is officially known as the 
Pan American Traveling Teachers’ Institute, 
will leave New York on June 24, and will return 
on August 7. In Peru, they will attend classes 
in Peruvian history, geography, archeology, art 
and literature, as well as Spanish classes, at the 
Ateneo of Lima. 


A Scanpinavian Summer School will be held 
from August 5 to 22 in Norway and Sweden, 
under the auspices of the British Association 
for Education in Citizenship. Lectures in En- 
glish on the political, economic and educational 
developments taking place in their countries 
will be given by Norwegian and Swedish author- 
ities, supplemented by visits to model farms, 
housing estates, social service centers, schools 
and cooperative enterprises. Members of the 
school will live in colleges near Oslo and Stock- 
holm. 


THE National Student Federation of America 
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reports that seventy new youth hostels are being 
established along the frontiers of Switzerland 
and Italy to enable young people to cross the 
international boundaries more easily and espe- 
cially to facilitate summer travel. Twenty na- 
tions at present belong to the International 
Youth Hostel Association, which was founded 
twenty years ago. During the past year addi- 
tional hostels have been established in New Zea- 
land, North Africa, Italy and the Duteh Indies. 
Youth hostels in the United States now number 
184, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times re- 
ports that according to a new law in Rumania 
boys between 7 and 18 and girls between 7 and 
21 are liable for national service under the 
Sentinels of the Fatherland organization (which 
has taken the place of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides in Rumania) in case of mobilization. 
They are to be used on light work in industry, 
agriculture, state institutions and for A.R.P. 
Boys and girls belonging to Hungarian, German 
and other minorities, as well as Rumanians, are 
affected. 

A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
from Vienna, dated May 23, states that the Saint 
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Rupprecht Missionary School at Kreuzberg, near 
Salzburg, is reported to have been confiscated by 
the National Socialists for their own educational 
purposes. Among reasons cited for this mea- 
sure were “unhygienic living conditions” and 
that the school was a center of anti-German 
agitation. 


Ir is reported in Nature that the London 
County Council handbook for 1938-39 of lec- 
tures and classes for teachers gives particulars 
of 114 courses distributed over a wide field. 
Nearly half (52) relate to art and crafts, music 
and physical education, nineteen are listed under 
“pedagogy” and seven under “science.” Among 
what may be called the “star turns” are lectures 
on food production by Sir John Russell, on re- 
cent advances in physies by Professor J. D. 
Cockroft and Professor E. K. Rideal, on vita- 
mins, hormones and stimulating substances by 
Dr. J. Needham and on astronomy by Sir Ar- 
thur Eddington. There are three courses which 
should prove useful on how to make use of 
museums (British, Victoria and Albert and 
London). Four deal with subjects of speech- 
training, speech therapy and backwardness in 
reading. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE VALUE OF GEOGRAPHY IN 
SCHOOL CURRICULA 


THE human race, originating probably some- 
where in southeastern Asia, about a million 
years ago (late Pliocene or early Pleistocene) 
has, in spreading around the world, had to adapt 
itself to a great variety of environments. These 
have varied from the high, cold, bleak plateau 
of Tibet to the level, cool forested plain of the 
Baltic or the hot, steaming selvas of the Ama- 
zon. Under these differing fundaments man’s 
activities have varied in character. And as 
these have varied so have the “patterns of 
oceupance” been changed. 

By “pattern of oceupance” is meant the 
tangible, material, mappable expression on the 
earth’s surface of man’s utilization of the world 
and its resources. These mappable features of 
the landscape and their interpretation are the 
field of the geographer. 

There are three main categories into which 
the pattern may be divided. 


(1) The transportation and communication 
systems, including all trails, roads, railroads, 
airways, canals, sea routes, pipe lines, tele- 
phone and telegraph systems. To these should 
be added conveyances, boats, piers, airplanes, 
bridges, lighthouses and all other structures that 
are an integral part of any route. 

(2) The house pattern, including all strue- 
tures from grass hut to the Empire State Build- 
ing, and these may be classified according to use 
into (a) residential, (b) commercial, (c) manu- 
facturing, (d@) governmental buildings, (e) edu- 
cational, (f) religious, (g) miscellaneous. 

(3) The crop and field associations, including 
all types and kinds of fields with their asso- 
ciated fences, irrigation canals, drainage ditches, 
woodlots and pastures, together with contained 
animal life. 

Even a cursory survey of the world will indi- 
cate that the nature of these patterns is strik- 
ingly different in different continents and coun- 
tries. Further study will show that people with 
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differing cultures produce differing patterns and 
that the patterns are dissimilar under unlike 
environments. 

The major features of the environment to 
which the different races of men have had 
to adapt themselves may be briefly stated as: 
(1) Position on the earth. (2) Weather and 
climate. (3) The configuration of the sur- 
face or relief. (4) Mineral and soil resources. 
(5) The vegetation covering. (6) The ani- 
mal resources. (7) The drainage features. (8) 
Shoreline characteristics. 

The complex of these environmental elements 
varies from place to place markedly and also 
from time to time. New inventions, as the 
steam engine or the internal combustion motor, 
make available what were hitherto almost static 
environmental resources; in this ease coal and 
petroleum, respectively. The development of 
these has given rise to pattern changes; rail- 
roads; pipe lines; factories; coal breakers; 
these have all been introduced into the land- 
seape, largely as the result of man’s utilization 
of new sources of energy. 

As man has acquired this new knowledge it 
has changed the relative usefulness of different 
portions of the earth’s surface. Populations 
have not only increased with the new technical 
knowledge of the past two centuries, but they 
have spread and shifted and modified mate- 
rially much of the surface of the earth in the 
process. 

England is a notable example of such a shift 
in population from the southeast of the island 
to Laneashire and Yorkshire as the exploitation 
of the coal seams became of increasing impor- 
tance. The Ruhr of Westphalia, the Rand of 
South Africa and the Mesabi of Minnesota are 
other examples of such changes. In all these 
regions new industrial and commercial patterns 
of oecupance have displaced earlier agricultural, 
pastoral or forest patterns. Dense urban ag- 
glomerations of varying types have largely 
taken the place of widely dispersed rural group- 
ings. On the other hand, certain mining areas 
once thriving communities have, with the ex- 
haustion of the lodes or a fall in values, lost 
much or all of their population, as for example 
the “ghost towns” of Colorado and California 
or Kalgoorlie and Coolgardie in Western Aus- 
tralia. 

A survey of the world discloses many areas 
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which have a value to man out of all proportion 
to their area, their soils or their mineral pro- 
duction. The Isthmus of Suez is an outstand- 
ing illustration. Barren sand dunes, scanty 
vegetation, a few shallow brackish lakes, and 
yet to-day, by virtue essentially of its position 
as a link between the Red and Mediterranean 
Seas the eyes of the world are upon this isthmus 
and the canal cutting it. 

Malta and Gibraltar might be cited as similar 
examples of areas that are of great strategic 
but little intrinsic importance. The isthmus of 
Panama, the Bosporus, Khyber Pass, the Mo- 
hawk Corridor in New York State and the 
island of Yap are further examples. 

Even “position” is not a wholly stable fea- 
ture of the environment. With the construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal, St. Helena, hitherto of 
great value as a way-station for the East 
Indianmen bound for Caleutta, lost most of its 
importance. And the Versailles Treaty tem- 
porarily rendered almost valueless the island of 
Helgoland. 

The spread of agricultural and pastoral 
peoples is closely related to relief, climate, soil 
and to the natural vegetation. Most of the 
grains, fruits and vegetables used by man were 
domesticated long before the dawn of history, 
but recent centuries have seen a wide-spread 
distribution of many of them. The introduc- 
tion of maize and the potato into Europe revo- 
lutionized the aspect of the agricultural pattern 
in many localities, especially in Ireland, Ger- 
many and the plains of Hungary. Further- 
more, rapid transportation and modern refrig- 
eration have modified markedly the use of the 
tropical and subtropical lands. Nova Scotia 
consumes South African oranges in exchange 
for pulp and lumber produets. Bananas from 
middle America compete with New York’s own 
fruit and hence disturb or modify the local pat- 
terns of ocecupance. And in a few eases the 
introduction of new plants, either produced 
by artificial selection or by discovery, has 
opened up to settlement virgin territory or 
made possible the continuation in old regions 
of what had been well-established agricultural 
practices and patterns. Marquis wheat in 
northwestern Canada and American grapevines 
in the phylloxera ravaged vineyards of France 
are examples in point. 

In still another field of human activities is 
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the pattern of occupance both a matter of in- 
creased technological knowledge and needs, but 
also a question of available resources. This is 
in the forest industries. Increasing demands 
during the past century for lumber, pulp, rub- 
ber, cabinet woods, gums, dyes, ete., have led to 
marked geographic changes. A thriving lumber 
industry has led to the growth of camps and 
cities; to the establishment of saw mills, pulp 
and paper mills; to the spread of the transpor- 
tation net and to many allied changes. With the 
exhaustion of the forest, many parts of the 
United States have seen a reverse process; de- 
crease in population and abandonment of rail- 
roads and factories. 

Accompanying this evolution has gone a 
great modification of the earth’s landscape. 
Forests have been removed and given over either 
to second growth timber—often strikingly dif- 
ferent in species from the virgin forest—or to 
wasteland or brought under the plow. Prob- 
lems of soil erosion, flood control and river navi- 
gation have become pressing with these changes. 
In the Tennessee Valley Authority the world is 
seeing a large-scale example of what may be 
termed conscious construction of landscape pat- 
terns in an area where the above-mentioned 
problems are all acute. 

A general knowledge of the world’s resources 
—their nature, value, distribution, amount and 
availability seems to be fundamental to an 
understanding of population densities, patterns 
and activities. To have this knowledge is to 
enable one to live more intelligently this life 
of ours. For the necessary information, the 
geographer has to go very often to other 
authorities; to the geologist, to the agriculturist, 
to the forester or perhaps to the economist and 
historian. But his is the task of assembling the 
data and properly depicting it graphically and 
on the suitable maps and finally of analyzing 
and interpreting the deductions which may be 
reasonably drawn from such studies. This is 
geography’s contribution to the solution of the 
problems involving man and his environment. 
This is the essence of the plea for emphasizing 
geography in all curricula designed for the 
young people who are to be the citizens to- 
morrow in an increasingly complex and inter- 
nationally integrated world. 

Sipman P. Poo.e 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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SOCIETY AS REFLECTED IN MATHE- 
MATICAL SCHOOLBOOKS 

As Hogben has well said, mathematics is the 
mirror of civilization. It is also true that con- 
temporary social conditions are faithfully re- 
flected in the schoolbooks of the times. Let us 
glance at some arithmetic text-books in great- 
grandfather’s day—say a hundred years ago— 
in our own country. It may be amusing as well 
as illuminating to note the gradual changes that 
have taken place in social customs, business prac- 
tices and in political and economic conditions. 

Our forbears of a century ago lived much 
simpler lives than we do. They dealt in homely 
commodities: so many firkins of butter, hogs- 
heads of molasses, drums of figs or tierces of ale. 
Drovers, vintners, ostlers and blacksmiths were 
common. Modified forms of barter had not yet 
completely disappeared; thus: 


(1) A farmer sold a barrel of pork for $21.50, 
taking in payment a hogshead of salt at $5, and the 
rest in money. How much money did he receive? 

(2) A drover bought 240 sheep, at $4 a head, 
and paid for them in cows, at $20 a head. How 
many cows did he give? 


The variety of units of weights and measures 
then in use seem queer to us to-day. In measur- 
ing cloth, e.g., 4 nails made a quarter, 4 quarters 
made a yard, and 5 quarters made an English 
or a French ell. The barley-corn (4 inch) was 
still in vogue; in surface measure, 40 square 
rods comprised a rood, and 4 roods made an acre. 
In so-called “beer measure,” ostensibly to be used 
in measuring malt liquors, but frequently applied 
also to butter, lard, pickles, cider, ete., we find, in 
addition to the customary pints, quarts and gal- 
lons, that 9 gallons = 1 firkin; 2 firkins = 1 kilder- 
kin; and 2 kilderkins=1 barrel. Equally pic- 
turesque was the scheme of wine measure, which 
included tierces, hogsheads, puncheons, pipes and 
buts, and which was used by “grocers and others, 
for measuring wine, oil, molasses, and most other 
liquids.” Speaking of beer and wine measure, 
drinking was apparently a commonplace affair, 
although its use in excess was evidently frowned 
upon then as to-day. We note the following: 


(1) If a pint of rum a day will kill a man ina 
year and a half, how many men would a cargo of 
600 hogsheads kill in the same time? 

(2) A certain toper drank 1 gill of rum every 
forenoon, and 1 in the afternoon, for 6 years; in 
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consequence of which, he died. How many hogs- 
heads did he drink? 

(3) If 11 young men can become fools by drink- 
ing 6 bottles of wine, at $3 a bottle, what would it 
cost a dinner party of 25, to become fools in like 
manner? 


Even some of the commonplace expressions of 
the day have a quaint sound to us in our stream- 
lined era. Pupils were called scholars, they used 
quills and slate pencils, and “monitors mended 
the pens”; sailors were paid for “retaking their 
ship”; discount was defined in terms of abate- 
ment; a man having $10 “paid away” $44 for a 
hat; ete. Hunting engaged their attention a good 
deal more in those days, as shown by the follow- 
ing quaint problems: 


(1) A hare starts up 12 rods before a hunter, 
and scuds away at the rate of 10 miles an hour; 
now, if the hunter does not change his place, how 
far will the hare get from the hunter in 45 seconds? 

(2) A man, in a hunting excursion, shot a squir- 
rel from the top of a stately oak, 80 feet high, its 
diameter being 6 feet; the person stood 19 paces 
from the tree (3 feet being equal to 1 pace) ; now, 
how far was it from the squirrel to the place where 
the hunter stood, when he discharged his piece? 


Modes of transportation were undergoing a 
transition ; thus 


On a certain day, I travelled 30 5/6 miles in a 
stage, 15 4/7 miles in a gig, and 10 miles on horse- 
back. How many miles did I travel that day? 


By 1835 the railroad industry had just about 
east off its swaddling clothes, and the next few 
problems suggest the growing pains of an indus- 
try destined to become one of the most vital 
factors in the industrial, economic and political 
growth of America: 


(1) Suppose 45000 pounds of iron to be sufficient 
to lay the track on 1 mile of rail-way; how many 
pounds of iron are required to lay the track on 1§ 
mile? 

(2) What would be the expense of laying a rail- 
way from Louisiana to Maine; the distance being 
1800 miles, and the rail-way costing 14000 dollars a 
mile? 

(3) In how many days could a passage be 
effected from Maine to Louisiana, on the proposed 
rail-way; allowing a car to run 25 miles an hour, 
day and night? 


Military allusions crop out from time to time 
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in the problems, although the country was not 
thinking about war in 1830. Thus: 


(1) Suppose a regiment of 512 men have 8192 
pounds of beef; how many pounds are there for each 
man? 

(2) The governor of a besieged place having pro- 
vision for 54 days, at the rate of 14 lb. of bread; 
but being desirous to prolong the siege to 80 days, 
in expectation of succour, in that case what must 
the ration of bread be? 


Turning to questions of a more political 
nature, we note: 

In 1830, the national debt of the United States 
was 48 565 406 dollars; in 1831 it was 39 123 191 
dollars. How much was paid in 1 year? 


This does sound strange, in these days at any 
rate. Our last problem is a little gem; at least, 
even if the public debt is not being reduced 
to-day, they had election bets, even as we do: 


The Great Bet, and When It Will Be Paid 


The public mind has been considerably amused, 
for a few days past, with a singular bet, said to 
have been made between a friend of Mr. Adams 
and a friend of General Jackson, on the eastern 
shore of Maryland. The bet was, that the Jackson 
man was to receive from the Adams man 1 cent for 
the first electoral vote that Jackson should receive 
over 130, 2 cents for the second, 4 for the third, and 
so on, doubling for every successive vote; and the 
Adams man was to have one hundred dollars if 
Jackson did not receive over 130 votes. According 
to the present appearances, Jackson will receive 
173, or 43 over 130, and the sum the Adams man will 
have to pay, in that event, will be $87960930222,07. 

But the joke does not appear to be all on the 
Jackson man’s side. The money is to be counted, 
and it will take a pretty long life-time of any 
common man to count out the ‘‘shiners.’’ Let’s 
see ;—allowing that a man can count sixty dollars 
a minute, and that he continues to count without 
ceasing, either to sleep, to take refreshment, or to 
keep the Sabbath, it will take him twentyseven hun- 
dred and eighty-nine years, nearly; but allow him 
to work eight hours a day, and rest on the Sabbath, 
he will be occupied 9789+ years; so that the Adams 
man, when he is called upon for the cash, may tell 
his Jackson friend, ‘‘Sit down, sir; as soon as I can 
count the money, you shall have it; even the banks 
take time to count the money, you know.’’ 


Such were some of the hallmarks of the times 
when great-grandfather lived. No radio, no 
Cellophane, no airplanes, not even electric lights 
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or telephones. A period when nails were sold by 
the cask, fabrics were trimmed with galloon, and 
men’s vests had eight buttons instead of six. So 
we take our leave of the days of Madeira and 
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porter, indigo and hemp, stage-coaches, steel- 
yards and vulgar fractions. 
W. L. Scuaar 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EXPERIENCE PRIOR TO 
GRADUATION 

WHEN high-school students on graduation 
seek jobs of most any kind, they are met with 
the query, “What experience have you had?” 
With the thought in mind that giving some 
practical experience might therefore be a neces- 
sity for young persons who expect to obtain 
employment on graduation, the Salida, Colo., 
high school is carrying out an experiment in 
practical education that is attracting a great 
deal of attention. 

In the Salida plan, any senior who does not 
expect to go to college may join what is called 
a cooperative vocational class at the middle of 
the twelfth year. At that time half of the stu- 
dent’s regular classroom work is dropped, and 
in its place he works in a shop, store or factory 
in the city for a period of eighteen weeks to the 
end that he may be more nearly employable by 
having gained practical experience before gradu- 
ation. 

The young people who plan to join the course 
in Salida meet together about the middle of the 
year and each is asked to indicate to the teacher 
called the “coordinator” what his preference for 
a life work is. The coordinator then tries to find 
some one in the community engaged in that line 
of work who would be willing to take a student 
in a sort of an “apprentice” proposition. 

The students are not given a salary of any sort 
other than school grades during the time they 
are on the job nor is the employer allowed to 
replace any of his employees with the coming of 
the student. Nor is the employer under any 
obligation at the close of school to hire the boy 
or girl that he has had for the training period. 

Suppose a girl wishes to learn the ladies 
ready-to-wear business. Obviously if on gradua- 
tion she sought a job in any store of that sort 
in the community she probably would not be 
hired, since under the traditional type of school 
training she would have had no practical experi- 
ence. 

On the other hand, in the Salida training 
period, if that girl in the last half of her senior 


year has spent eighteen weeks in some store of 
that kind in the community doing all sorts of 
things from unpacking boxes to pricing mer- 
chandise, from pressing newly unpacked goods 
to helping with window displays she probably 
would be worth being employed upon graduation 
either in a ladies ready-to-wear shop or in a 
similar type of employment. 

In like manner, a boy who spends eighteen 
weeks in learning the fundamentals of the 
butcher business, who learns how to clean off a 
block, how to make hamburger, how to clean 
butcher tools and the other little things that 
mark an experienced butcher, will be much more 
likely to get a position on graduation from high 
school than if he had spent the entire four years 
inside the secondary institution learning only 
book work. 

The Salida plan makes it possible for young 
people in almost every case to secure employ- 
ment soon after graduation, thus reducing the 
“loafing” period. Also it makes it possible in 
most instances for the young people to get into 
the type or kind of work they wish to do rather 
than making it necessary for them in desperation 
to drop into any kind of employment they can 
find whether they are fitted or adapted for it 
or not. 

In Salida, about a third of the senior classes 
during the last three years have been entering 
into the experiment and nearly three fourths of 
them have been placed and are still working in 
the places where they had their training. 

Obviously if a store-keeper trains a boy or 
girl to do the things he wishes to have done 
exactly as he wishes them done, then the young 
person soon becomes worth employing and yet 
the employer has not had to pay for the “train- 
ing period.” 

Flower shops, butcher shops, printing plants, 
garages, grocery stores, photographers, studios, 
jewelry stores, ready-to-wear establishments and 
hardware stores are a few of the kinds of stores 
in this community that have and are using stu- 
dent workers through the high school. 

Since the normal turnover in employment in 
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this community is much larger than the number 
of young people being trained annually through 
the cooperative program, it is thought that the 
Salida plan can be continued indefinitely. 
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The program is under the direction and super- 
vision of the state board of vocational education. 
LAWRENCE A. BARRETT 
SauipA, CoLo. 


QUOTATIONS 


CONCERNING SOME PROBLEMS OF 
PERSONNEL IN THE FACULTY OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY}! 


Some weeks ago I sent to each of the members 
of this board a printed copy of the report of a 
special faculty committee appointed two years 
ago under circumstances familiar to the overseers. 
This final report deals with questions of policy 
and procedure relating to tenure and promotion 
of the younger teaching members of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. 

The report has been circulated to all the teach- 
ing members of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
for their careful consideration. Several meet- 
ings of the members of the faculty have been 
held. I also met with the younger instructors 
who are on annual appointment. The recom- 
mendations of the committee were discussed at 
length in these meetings. In addition to this 
method of canvassing faculty opinion, I have 
asked all who have doubts as to the wisdom of 
the committee’s recommendations to write me 
and set forth their views. 

After a consideration of the points of view 
expressed by the faculty members at these meet- 
ings and in writing, I have no doubt that a large 
majority of the faculty endorses the committee’s 
report. On certain questions of detail there is 
some dissent, but the opposition to even the most 
controversial points in regard to rank and tenure 
seems to be limited to a relatively few members 
of the faculty. There has been expressed, how- 
ever, from many quarters a hope that a certain 
flexibility may be possible in the administration 
of any new rules and procedures. 

In view of the faculty opinion to which I have 
referred and my own considered opinion that the 
committee’s recommendations are wise, I have 
decided, after talking the matter over with the 
corporation, to adopt the recommendations of 
this committee as a guide to general policy in 
the administration of the affairs of the Faculty 

1 Special report made by President James Bryant 


Conant, of Harvard University, to the Board of 
Overseers, May 22, 1939. 


of Arts and Sciences. I am therefore asking the 
new Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
to accept the recommendations of the committee 
as such a guide. 

The specific proposals in regard to rank and 
tenure summarized on page six of the committee 
report may therefore be regarded as a statement 
of the general policy to be followed in making 
new appointments in the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. Since these proposals are to be made 
the basis of a general policy to be administered 
by the president and dean rather than adopted 
as fixed rules, a certain degree of flexibility will 
be provided. The committee has proposed to 
abolish the rank of assistant professor, but in 
accepting the committee’s report as a guide to 
general policy I have not agreed to this recom- 
mendation as a binding commitment. In general 
the proposal seems to me wise, but any depart- 
ment of the faculty will be free to argue any 
particular case for the appointment of an assis- 
tant professor. In those cases in which it may 
seem best to make such appointments I shall 
have no hesitation in recommending such action 
to the governing boards. In the autumn I shall 
ask the corporation to consider the new salary 
schedule suggested by the committee and al- 
though certain slight modifications may seem 
desirable I trust that in general the reeommen- 
dations will be followed. 

There are difficult problems of adjustment in 
connection with the suggestion about the rank 
of teaching fellows. I shall ask the dean of the 
faculty to make a study of this problem and the 
related general question of the teaching in our 
larger elementary courses. No attempt will be 
made to put in force any new policy governing 
teaching fellows and annual instructors until the 
academic year 1940-41. 

For those who are already members of our 
teaching staff on temporary appointment, special 
provisions must be made. In working out the 
details of each individual case, it will be the 
attempt of the president and dean to conform 
to the spirit of the new policy. As far as pos- 
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sible the adjustment will be of such a nature 
as to work the minimum hardship on any indi- 
vidual, or department of the faculty. 

May I eall to the attention of the members of 
the board the second section of the committee’s 
report. This deals with the important problem 
of the criteria of selection. I am very glad to 
accept this whole section as a formulation of the 
general principles which should underlie the 
policy of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and 
the administration in making promotions and 
new appointments. This is an admirable and 
balanced analysis of an issue which has long con- 
fused academic circles. 

In part three, the committee deals with mat- 
ters of administration and procedure. In so far 
as these recommendations and suggestions con- 
cern the work of the departments of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences I shall refer them to the 
Council of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
A department is but a committee of the faculty 
and the rules and procedures of such committees 
ean be regulated only by vote of the faculty or 
its authorized agent, the faculty council. How- 
ever, when a department makes recommendations 
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to the dean on matters of personnel, it is not act- 
ing as a faculty committee but as an informal 
group to whom the administration has turned for 
advice. The procedure in such instances is 
clearly a direct concern of the administrative 
officers. Therefore, I shall ask the dean to re- 
quest each department when making recommen- 
dations for appointments and promotions to con- 
form in general to the recommendations set forth 
in the report. 

In conelusion, I should like to express my keen 
satisfaction with this final report of the com- 
mittee. I believe the document sets forth clearly 
and frankly many of the problems which con- 
front us in this university. The recommenda- 
tions seem to me excellent. Time alone can tell 
how they will operate; but I have confidence in 
the result. If experience suggests subsequent 
modifications this will always be possible. 

We are most grateful to the members of this 
committee who have labored so long and faith- 
fully in carrying out a difficult and arduous 
task. I am sure the board would wish me to 
express to them the university’s deep apprecia- 
tion of their services. 


REPORTS 


THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF COLLEGE 
ALUMNI IN THE UNITED STATES 


How do college graduates fare after they 
leave college? 

From 46,000 college alumni graduated from 
31 institutions of higher learning throughout the 
United States from 1928 to 1935 the Office of 
Edueation, Department of the Interior, has ob- 
tained some of the answers. The college alumni 
study, directed by Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, 
Office of Education specialist in higher educa- 
tion, was conducted with emergency relief funds 
by 31 cooperating universities. The following 
significant facts which the survey revealed was 
reported by John W. Studebaker, Commissioner 
of Education: 

Age at graduation: The typical college gradua- 
tion age for alumni reporting was 22 years. 

Marital status: College men tend to marry 
earlier and in larger proportion than college 
women. Western college graduates marry sooner 
and in larger proportion than college men from 
any other section of the United States. 


Children: The largest proportion of children 
is found in the families of western men alumni 
and the smallest proportion in the families of 
eastern women alumni. Married alumni who 
have no children are represented by 57 per cent. 
of the men and 61 per cent. of the women. Chil- 
dren resulting from marriage of 12,233 men 
graduates number 7,727; from marriage of 6,359 
women, 3,463. 

Divorce: The divorcee rate among college 
alumni is low, compared with that of the country 
as a whole. The alumni rate in this study over 
the eight-year period is 19 divorces per 1,000 
marriages. More college women than college 
men are divorced. 

Residence: More than half of the men and 
women graduates in this study now live in metro- 
politan cities of 100,000 population or more. 

Rents: Younger graduates one and two years 
out of college tend to live with relatives and 
pay no.rent. Typically, a young man just out 
of college pays from $19 to $25 per month for 
living accommodations. His rentals increase 
annually by $1 to $3 per month until after eight 
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years he is paying $38 per month. College 
women find rents for living quarters slightly 
higher at first, increasing to $34 a month after 
eight years. : 

Undergraduate majors: Engineering and busi- 
ness administration are the most popular under- 
graduate majors for men. Women graduates 
majored most largely in education and English. 

Employment: Men tend to find work even- 
tually that is in line with their specialization in 
college. Women find their work less in line with 
their major college study. 

Self-help: Sixty-eight per cent. of the men 
and 43 per cent. of the women earned from one 
fourth to all their college expenses. 

Graduate study: One half of both men and 
women alumni in classes 1928 through 1935 con- 
tinued later with graduate study. 

Graduate majors: The most popular graduate 
majors were medicine, law, education, business, 
chemistry and economies for men, and education, 
English, sociology, history, Romance languages 
and home economics for women. 

Extension work: One of every eight men and 
one of every five women cooperating in this study 
reported having taken extension courses. 

Degrees: Three quarters of the men and seven 
eighths of the women hold one degree only, either 
the bachelor’s degree or first professional degree. 

First jobs: Personal initiative plus experience 
prior to graduation account for half of the place- 
ment of college graduates in first jobs. 

Why chosen: Thirty-five per cent. of the 
women and 27 per cent. of the men reported 
choosing their first jobs because the work was 
the kind they wanted. Thirty per cent. of the 
men and 19 per cent. of the women were unable 
to find the work they wanted. 

Unemployment: Fifty-eight per cent. of the 
men graduates and 61 per cent. of the women 


graduates have never been idle at all since’ 


graduation. Graduates of the 1932 class were 
out of employment for the longest periods. 

Relief: Ninety-eight per cent. of the men 
alumni and 99 per cent. of the women alumni 
have never been on relief. 

Employment: Ninety-six per cent. of all the 
men and 93 per cent. of all the women reporting 
were either permanently or temporarily em- 
ployed. After the first year out of college about 
three .quarters of both men and women find 
gainful employment. About one sixth of the 
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graduates either continue graduate study for 
higher degrees, or, in the case of women, marry 
and become homemakers. After eight years 
most of the men are employed (97.9 per cent.), 
few are studying for advanced degrees (1 per 
cent.) and 37 per cent. of the women have become 
homemakers. 

Owners: After graduation 10 per cent. of the 
men start out in a business or profession of their 
own. After eight years 31 per cent. are inde- 
pendent of employers. In the West 9.5 per 
cent. of the women one year out of college own 
their own businesses. The proportion increases 
until after eight years 19 per cent. are estab- 
lished as owners or part owners. 

Employees: Fifty-three per cent. of the college 
men found work after graduation as clerks or 
unskilled workers. Of the women graduates 52 
per cent. began with the clerical types of work. 

Salaries: The salary scale of men alumni is 
higher than that of women alumni, although 
older women receive more than younger men 
generally. The average college man out of 
school one year receives a typical salary of 
$1,314; the graduate out of school two years, 
$1,455; three years, $1,551; four years, $1,684; 
five years, $1,847; six years, $2,008; seven years, 
$2,138, and eight years, $2,383. Women gradu- 
ates receive salaries ranging from $1,092 the 
first year out of college to $1,606 the eighth 
year. 

Investments: Seventy-seven per cent. of the 
men and 71 per cent. of the women report having 
no investments of any kind. 

Occupations: Nearly two thirds of the college 
alumni reported themselves in the professional 
group. Seventeen per cent. of the men were 
teaching, 13 per cent. were in engineering, 9 per 
cent. in law and 6 per cent. in medicine. Forty- 
eight per cent. of the women alumni were follow- 
ing teaching careers; while 29 per cent. reported 
general occupations, including 16 per cent. in 
domestic work. 

Earnings: Among the best paid occupations 
for college men immediately after graduation 
are dentistry, forestry and telephone work, which 
pay typically $2,000 or more. Agriculture, 
architecture, engineering and public office posi- 
tions pay $1,500 to $2,000 median salaries the 
first year. After eight years groups who are 
earning typical salaries of $2,500 or more are 
in dentistry, medicine, law, public office, archi- 
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tecture, insurance, research, forestry, business 
and telephone work. Those who after eight 
years earn from $2,000 to $2,500 median sal- 
aries are in manufacturing, merchandising, engi- 
neering, banking, pharmacy, teaching, agricul- 
ture and real estate. Those who receive less are 
in many other occupations, which include jour- 
nalism, ministry and clerical service. 

Typical: In general a typical graduate will 
enter an occupation paying about $1,321 
(median) for his first year. After eight years 
he will be receiving $2,416 (median). Eleven 
per cent. of the alumni out of college eight 
years report earnings of from $4,000 to $5,000 
or more, while 11 per cent. receive $1,500 or jess. 
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For women: Nursing and teaching are the 
best paid occupations for a woman during her 
first year out of college. The median salary for 
nursing is $1,692 and for teaching $1,236. A 
woman out of college one year receives typically 
$1,109, compared with $1,608 for the woman 
eight years out of college. 


Survey Report 


A summary report of the college alumni sur- 
vey entitled “Economic Status of College 
Alumni” has been prepared by Dr. Walter J. 
Greenleaf and is available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., as Office of 
Education Bulletin 1937, No. 10. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HONESTY IS RELATIVE 

QUESTIONABLE practices in the adult world of 
business, politics and upon occasions even in 
education and religion suggest the query: Is hon- 
esty a moral principle or is it. dependent upon 
the time, the place and the stimulus? M. A. 
May’ who shares the deanship in character study 
with H. Hartshorne has said of personality test- 
ing: “When it comes to the question of equality 
of units I am convinced that equal units in per- 
sonality testing are possible only in a statistical 
sense. I do not believe that there are such things 
as equal amounts of honesty or courage or tact 
in the sense that each of these is some sort of a 
psychological continuum of which each indi- 
vidual possesses a certain amount. The only 
sense in which two individuals are equally honest 
is that they are each equally likely to behave hon- 
estly in a given situation, or that the proportion 
of situations in which they are honest is the 
same.” 

A thorough study by the same authors? records 
the results of 23 tests of deception given to 850 
children in grades five to eight. The situations 
involved cheating in the schoolroom, at parties, 
during athletics and at home. The importance 
of the “oceasion” is noted by the authors: “Of 
these (109 children who are most dishonest), 106 
or 97 per cent. are lacking in consistency in the 


1M. A. May, Jour. Social Psychology, (May, 
1932) p. 140. 

2H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, ‘‘Studies in the 
Organization of Character,’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 321 pp. 


sense that their behavior is primarily determined 
by the test situation or test procedure. Only 
three cases out of the 109 can be said to be even 
relatively consistent in their dishonesty. And 
even among these three most consistently dishon- 
est children, there is not one but who upon ocea- 
sion and in certain test situations will prove 
entirely honest.” And again in another publica- 
tion®: “. . . the consistency of a child’s behavior 
was described as a function of the situations in 
which he is placed in so far as (a) these situa- 
tions have common elements, (b) he has learned 
to be honest or dishonest in them, and (c) he 
has become aware of their honest or dishonest 
implications or consequences.” Some exceptions 
to the prevalent inconsistency are explained?: 
“Some children have learned to be honest or dis- 
honest in more situations or have become more 
acutely aware of the honest or dishonest implica- 
tions of these situations than have children in 
general. Their behavior, as a result, is relatively 
consistent.” 

Other isolated findings of Hartshorne and 
May® which are related to the present study are 
(a) older pupils are slightly more deceptive than 
younger children, (b) there is a negative correla- 
tion between socio-economic status and deception, 
and (¢) children of higher levels of intelligence 
deceive definitely less than those of lower intel- 
ligence., 

3H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, ‘‘Studies in 


Deceit,’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. xxi 
+306 pp. 1928. 
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Hartshorne and May offer psychological 
motives for deception as gleaned from their 
experimental findings: revenge, jealousy and 
envy, self defense, compensation for a handicap, 
loyalty to friends, loyalty to a cause, aggressive 
greed for property, approval and prestige. One 
ean see the operation of different ones of these 
motives in the situations described below. 


MetTHOD 


In an effort to vitalize the class work on the 
subject of personality, the author devised a brief 
questionnaire relative to situations in which 
ethical behavior dictates varying degrees of hon- 
esty. In six successive years the questions 
aroused interesting discussions in the psychology 
classes of a junior college for girls. 

The students were asked to use a blank piece 
of paper, to number items from one to fifteen, 
and to answer the questions merely by writing 
“Yes,” “?” for uncertainty, or “No.” The ex- 
perimenter assured the subjects that frankness 
was essential for validity and that responses 
would neither be rewarded nor condemned. A 
mute, poker-face attitude was requested of and 
observed by the students along with the conceal- 
ment of written answers to eliminate social in- 
fluence. Replies were folded immediately and 
collected by the experimenter. The responses 
were anonymous, uninfluenced by fear of identi- 
fication and backed by a spirit of interest and 
cooperation. As the candid and unguided ex- 
pression of opinion, the results may be worthy 
of examination. 

Although some of the questions could be im- 
proved by revision, it was believed that the data 
on the identical situations for six successive 
groups of students made inadvisable any altera- 
tions in the items. One hundred and ninety-eight 
college freshmen, average in intelligence and per- 
haps superior in cultural background are repre- 
sented in these data. The positive, uncertain and 
negative replies appeared with the following fre- 
quencies expressed in per cents. 





RESULTS 
Yes % No 
1. If you were the mother of hungry 
children, would you steal some 
bread if you knew you would not 
be caught? 84 7 9 
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2. Would you lie to protect an old 
friend who had stolen money 
which he did not need? 000... 8 18 74 
3. If you found $500 on the street, 
would you watch the lost adver- 
tisements in the paper for the 
advertisement of the owner? .......... 88 
4. Would you cheat in an examina- 
tion if you knew you would not 
be caught? 17 16 67 
5. If, by telling the truth, you would : 
hurt the feelings of someone, 





would you tell the truth? ................... 28 29 43 
5. If most of those in a class cheated, 
would you cheat? . snaind 30 20 50 


7. Do you believe that. ‘the custy 

Christian martyrs should have 

lied to save their lives? ...................... 25 21 54 
8. Do you prefer frankness to 

‘*white lies’’? 8 5 Il 
9. Do you think that an honor sys- 

tem is more effective than the 

proctor system in preventing dis- 








honesty ? 56 8 36 
10. Have you ever cheated in an ex- 
amination ? 79 2 20 





11. If you needed a pencil, would 

you take one which did not belong 

to you from the desk of a 

stranger? 19 11 71 
12. Do you believe that a lie is justi- 

fied if it will keep you out of 

trouble? 13 14 73 
13. Would you, snier any circum- 

stances, help someone else steal 

when you yourself would not 

Commit the crime? oe 11 11 78 
14. If given the opportunity to-day to 

steal $100,000 and not get caught, 

would you do it? 7 12 82 
15. Would you steal money from 

someone who you knew had stolen 

the same amount of money from 

you? 











24 12 64 





The data present many evidences of inconsis- 
tency in moral principles. The students ob- 
viously had not adopted an ethical formula which 
would guide them to uniform solutions with 
unquestioned integrity. The weight of stimuli 
rather than previous moral training seemed to 
determine the behavior pattern. 

From the data here presented, it would appear 
that honesty is relative; it is present in propor- 
tion to social check, possibility of detection, and 
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the seriousness of the offense. Fifty-four per 
cent. agreed with the early Christians that death 
for a professed principle was preferable to a 
resort to falsehood to save their lives—while only 
28 per cent. would tell the truth if it would cause 
damaged feelings! The latter situation re- 
phrased shows that 83 per cent. insisted upon 
frankness. Apparently a rose by another name 
is not so sweet. 

Not to be disregarded is the 33 per cent. of 
students who failed to indicate a consistently 
honest code with regard to cheating in an ex- 
amination if detection were ruled out, the 50 
per cent. who wavered or admitted dishonest 
practices when most of those in the class cheated, 
and 79 per cent. who had cheated in exams at 
some time. College students, the intellectual 
cream of youth, are addicted to practices theoreti- 
cally and universally condemned. Like mauy 


criminals who incorporate in their ethical codes 
the theft of property exclusive of money, some 
college students preserve a certain integrity in 
many social situations but indulge in unethical 
behavior in the educational environment, and vice 
versa. It is possible that the traditional school 


curriculum may promote dishonesty. Competi- 
tion, the success of which is measured by grades, 
may be a molding factor in the school behavior 
pattern. 

Nineteen per cent. of this select group, cer- 
tainly representative of some of the best of 
society’s material, would not be above temptation 
if confronted by a potentially major criminal 
situation, that of appropriating $100,000 of 
stolen wealth if there were no forces of law at 
work. Those who possess convictions in favor of 
“frankness” are one per cent. more numerous 
than those who are assured of following honest 
policies concerning the unethical appropriation 
of $100,000! Not a trait of honesty but a rela- 
tivity of temptation seems to determine the moral 
code. The lure of wealth breaks down resistances 
to moral conduct. 

The author believes that the junior college 
group represented in this study is not below 
average in integrity. Known to the author is the 
instance of a professor’s giving a true-false ex- 
amination (marked with plus and minus signs) 
to an upper class group of actual and prospective 
teachers in a large university of good standing. 
At a later date the students corrected their own 
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papers not knowing that the grades had already 
been recorded. Changes to raise the grade were 
made by 70 per cent. of the class! 

Honesty appears to correlate with convenience. 
Is the unfortunate situation a sign of the 20th 
century, an indication of neglect in the educa- 
tional training, or is it inevitable in the immature 
and unsettled minds of the 18-year-olds of all 
time? Will the next three years of college make 
better saints or sinners of our freshmen? Have 
their elders overcome the temptation of youth or 
does the same lack of a consistent code guide 
adult behavior? What are the principles of 
integrity of our college faculties? 

LovuisE OMWAKE 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
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